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From the Spectator. 
FITZGERALD ON THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY.* 


Mr. Fitzceratp's Examination of the Charter 
and Proceedings of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
with reference to the Grant of Vancouver's Island, 
has been prompted by Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
trashy pamphlet upon the subject. It is likely 
enough, as Mr. Fitzgerald asserts, that that publi- 
cation was in reality a semi-official puff of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and a defence of Lord 
Grey in the matter of Vancouver’s Island ; but if 
so, the concocters of the scheme will rue it. Mr. 
Fitzgerald's Examination wants the urgent polit- 
ical importance attached to Dr. Twiss’ work on 
the Oregon question, and is more limited in its 
range over topics of geographical discovery and 
curious bibliography ; but in intrinsic merit it is 
equal to that remarkable book. It exhibits as 
distinct an arrangement of its topics, as thorough a 
kndwledge of their subject matter, coupled with 
as close and convincing a mode of argument; 
while it has greater vivacity or vigor of manner. 
Writing in reply to an author who is all the more 
unscrupulous as an advocate from possessing a 
sort of foolish faith in the side he takes, Mr. 
Fitzgerald may make too little allowance for the 
Company, but the merchant princes of Leadenhall 
street have scarcely been subjected to sharper at- 
tack or a keener exposure than the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are obnoxious to in this little volume. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin's argument was some- 
what after this fashion: the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany are excellent people, therefore Lord Grey 
was quite in the right to give them Vancouver's 
Island; and upon this question issue is joined. 
Mr. Fitzgerald first examines the right of the 
Company to their territories and powers, and con- 
cludes that they have none. ‘Their charter is 
really invalid. All the dicta of the sages, all the 
decisions of the courts, agree that such an exten- 
sive monopoly as was granted by Charles the 
Second, and has been continuously renewed, can- 
not be granted by the crown alone: it is against 
common right and common law. By an historico- 
diplomatic examination, Mr: Fitzgerald shows that 
the territory granted by Charles was at the time 
not his to grant, a great part of it belonging to 
France ; but if the charter were valid in law, and 
the territory had really belonged to the crown of 
England, the terms of the charter effectually bar 
the pretended power of the Company to prevent 
settlement ; the charter declares that ‘‘ the terri- 
tory, &e., shall be one of his Majesty’s Planta- 


* An Examination of the Charter and Proceedings of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, with reference to the Grant 
of Vancouver's Island. By James Edward Fitzgerald. 
Published by Saunders. 
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tions or Colonies in America ;’’ and so well do the 
Company know the fact, that when their pretended 
rights have been set at defiance by persons too 
powerful to be oppressed, they have compromised, 
not contended. It is perhaps rather a significant 
fact, than an argument for forfeiture, that they 
have never conscientiously attempted to fulfil the 
main condition of their charter—the discovery of 
a North-west passage, or attempted it at all except 
for an interested purpose. The following sum- 
mary is from an account of the different expe- 
ditions of discovery undertaken by the servants of 
the Company under their auspices. 


The Company have, then, sent out but four expe- 
ditions from the year 1670 to the present time; of 
which only one was in ships—that is to say, of 
such a nature as to involve the Company in any 
great expense. And of these four expeditions, the 
two first were not to obtain geographical informa- 
tion, but to discover copper. They were, in fine, it 
would seem, not expeditions of discovery, but in a 
great measure trading speculations; and the other 
two were both undertaken when the British gov- 
ernment had sent out similar expeditions ; and one 
was made in order to enable the Company to put 
forward their claims as Arctic discoverers, when 
they applied for the renewal of their license of ex- 


clusive trade with the Indians. 


Mr. Fitzgerald examines the praises which the 
Company have received for their treatment of the 
Indians, in mind, body, and estate. He shows 
that those praises are limited to a few stations, the 
panegyrists knowing nothing beyond ; but he also 
shows, from the same authorities, that gross ill- 
treatment of the natives takes place ; and then he 
collects accounts together from al] sources, which 
prove that their own profit is the measure of their 
Indian management ; that they give rum to get 
skins; that they wink at murder to get skins ; 
that they abandon the Indians to starvation when 
they can procure them skins no longer; and that 
their zeal for the spiritual comfort of the natives 
is only warm about the time when their charter 
expires. 

In 1836, Mr. Beaver was appointed chaplain to 
the Company, at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia 
river; but in 1838, after the license had been re- 
newed, Mr. Beaver appears to have left—anything 
but pleased with the facilities afforded him; his 
post has not since been supplied up to the present 
time. 

The same idea of trading upon a missionary 
character—as if the immortal souls of men were to 
be bartered for fur-skins—seems to have induced 
the Company, at the time of the renewal of their 
license of trade, to apply to the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society for assistance ; and in 1839, six mis- 
sionaries proceeded to the country. We have lately 
been told, in the Company’s defence, that “five 


missionaries and one Indian assistant missionary, 
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are now actually employed in this sacred service.”’ 
A very cursory inspection of the Wesleyan Reports 
is sufficient to show that such a statement is untrue. 
The same inspection will also display the policy of 
the Company, which seems to be, to get rid of mis- 
sionaries as soon as they are no longer of any use 
to prop up the monopoly of the fur-trade. We 
find that in 1843, there were six Wesleyan mission- 
aries in the whole of the Company’s territories ; 
from 1844 to 1846, there were five; in 1847, there 
were four; in 1848, three; and, one having since 
returned, there are at this moment but two, of 
whom one is an Indian assistant missionary; so 
that there is but one regular missionary in the 
whole of the Company’s territory. 


A much graver charge is brought against the 
agents of the Company—that of actual if not of 
legal treason in inciting Americans to settle in the 
disputed Oregon territory, and sacrificing the na- 
tional interests to their own. 


The American policy of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany would seem from the above facts to be more 
than a matter of suspicion. 

It is very easy to say these are all idle tales; 
they are tales, but such tales that Parliament ought 
to make a searching investigation into their truth. 
This much at least is certain, that Dr. M’Laughlin 
provided for himself a very large tract of land, on 
what title no one knows; that he formed a consid- 
erable farm in what was certain to become American 
territory, and that he encouraged the immigration 
of settlers from the United States, well knowing 
that his own property would thus be raised in value. 
It is certain that he has now left the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and has become nominally, what he 
seems to have been for years really, an American 
citizen, living in the midst of an American popu- 
lation, which he collected round him, upon soil to 
which he knew that his own country had all along 
laid claim. 

* * * * * * 

The Oregon territory was peopled, under the in- 
fluence of the Company, with subjects of the United 
States ; that lost us the boundary of the Columbia 
river. 

Since writing the former chapter, I have heard 
this account given of the conduct of the Hudson's 
Bay Company in respect to the Oregon boundary ; 
which offers still stronger grounds for inquiry. The 
country south of the 49th parallel, it seems, was 
hunted up; therefore the posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were become of no value at all. By 
annexing all that country to the United States, and 
inserting in the treaty a clause that the Unived 
States should pay the Company for all its posts if 
it turned them out, the Company were able to obtain 
from the Americans a large sum of money for what 
would have been worth nothing had the territory 
remained British. 


We could easily extend our notice of topics and 
extracts, especially in reference to the value of the 
territory for colonization purposes ; but our object 
is to give an idea of the scope and character of the 
book, rather than to enter fully into the rights and 
conduct of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or to re- 
open in this department of the journal the question 


of Vancouver's Island. We trace nothing of cre- 
dulity or partisanship in Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, 
though there is evidently a feeling against the 
Company ; but there is an accumulation of facts 











which will materially diminish the good esteem of 
that corporation in public opinion, and require 
some abler advocate than Mr. Montgomery Martin 
to explain away. The new connection which Lord 
Grey has introduced to ‘‘ this Office”’ in the Com- 
pany will not turn out so valuable as might have 
been supposed 





PROMOTION—SENIORITY AND CAPACITY. 
We copy part of an article from the Spectator of 17 March. 

A cry is raised of ‘* wanted a general ”’ as if the 
breed had failed; now, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it has failed ; but there is every reason to 
believe that such an appearance may be accounted 
for by a duplex rule at the Horse Guards, which 
seems contrived to shut out men of extraordinary 
capacity. Everybody knows what a pressure there 
is for commissions, and how much interest is required 
to obtain the opportunity of purchasing one: Among 
so wealthy a nation as ours, the purchasing power 
is enormous; you have only to glance round the 
newer suburbs in every direction, and at the num- 
ber of high-rented houses, to perceive the immense 
money-power ; it vastly exceeds the number of va- 
cancies in the army. But money wealth is a qual- 
ification which in no respect coincides with the 
peculiar qualification for military arts; our officers 
therefore are chosen, almost entirely, by a rule 
which does not apply to the choice of officers. The 
tule is limited by the preémption allowed to family 
or class interest; but again that practice has no ap- 
plication to military capacity. Our officers are doubly 
winnowed from the mass of the population, but by 
a rule which does not fit; you might as well seek 
to extract alcohol from wine by passing it through 
a coal-screen and a cotton-blower ; at the end of the 
process you would have the less liquid, but «il! 
aleohol diluted as much as ever. Men thus selected 
are advanced by seniority ; the perfectly equal claims 
of the purchasers hang upon the conscience of the 
Horse Guards like the ‘‘ wronged orphan’s tears” 
upon the arm of Sir Giles Overreach; and to ad- 
vance one for ability, a whole host must be pro- 
moted. Hence our brevet absurdity. The double 
effect of this duplex rule, appointment by purchase 
and seniority, is, to keep out of the service such 
men as have peculiar bent for military avocations 
but cannot show the money qualification, and to 
keep back such men as do creep into the service. 
Thus, in the first place, the number of men possess- 
ing uncommon faculties is thinned; in the next 
place, the public, insfead of picking out such men 
as do get in, and using them as soon and as much 
as possible, is made to wait until] they show them- 
selves in their turn among the mass of common 
men. The public must not survey the whole army 
as it stands, and pick out the best men, but must 
stand by and wait for them until they show them- 
selves in passing, by single file, the turn-table of 
the Horse Guards. Does not that account for our 
want of generals ? 

It is said that we are at peace ; but we have not 
been more so than France, who has a crop of young 


| generals ready for use—Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, 
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Bédeau, and others. We might have the same 
supply by using the same rule. We have no lack 
either of the raw material or of opportunity. France 
has had her Algerian war ; and whenever a young 
man shows ability she picks him out for a further 
test of his faculties, and continues the process of 
testing him by opportunity, until he finds his high- 
est natural level and France has discovered his 
utmost ability. We have our East Indian wars, 
our fleets ever at sea; we have our Edwardeses, 
Blackfoots, Molesworths, Youngs, and hosts of 
young officers evincing the highest qualities. It is 
possible that some of these have already shown all 
they can do; Edwardes may be no more than we 
have seen in him already; but there is a prima 
facie case for putting him to the next test. It was, 
however, thought an immense thing to accompany 
his ‘ step,”’ in ordinary promotion, with the nomi- 
nal rank of brevet major, and the alphabetical honor 
of C. B. after his name. We decline to accept the 
offers of fortune, refuse to push forward our most 
promising young officers, and wait to find whether 
an Edwardes can be trained into a general until he 
squeeze through the turn-table—which will be when 
he is superannuated. We will not use the testing 
opportunities of our Indian wars, as France has 
done those of Algeria; on the contrary we exclude 
the winners of Indian renown from the high post 
in India, and send out the Jast man who has been 
put forth by the turn-table—a man who has never 
commanded a regiment in active service. And when 


calamity comes upon us, we have nothing for it but 
to fall back upon a reluctant old hero, an aged and 
fatigued Achilles; or to send out ‘‘ the duke.”’ 
Wellington, by the way, won his Indian renown 
while he was yet a young man—but then he had a 


brother. If we wili not permit the growth of Wel- 
lingtons without a high property qualification and a 
high qualification in the way of nepotism, we must 
not complain that we lack generals; nor decry the 
breed of officers, if we choose to accept them only 
in the chronological order of their commissions. 





PROFESSOR OWEN ON LIMBS.* 


Tus volume is one of that rare class of works 
where extensive knowledge and animated science 
endow a seemingly narrow subject with largeness, 
variety and interest, by tracing its relations 
throughout their whole extent, illustrating their 
connection by curious analogies, and endeavoring 
to deduce some primal law from the examination 
of the whole. The Bridgewater treatise of the 
late Sir Charles Bell on the Hand was perhaps 
one of the most remarkable books ever written, for 
the profusion of its topies, the cogency of its con- 
clusions, and the popularity of its manner. The 
range of Professor Owen is as extensive, his 
treatment more rigidly close, the law he would 


* On the Nature of Limbs. A Discourse delivered on 
Friday, February 9, at an Evening Meeting of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By Richard Owen, F.R. 
8. Published by Van Voorst. 


establish not so clearly settled, being indeed from 
its nature less obvious. That man is indebted to 
his hand, perhaps rather to his thumb, for his su- 
periority over all other animals—that without the 
human thumb the human mind could not give 
effect to its conceptions—is a law more readily 
perceived than that ‘* arms and legs are develop- 
ments of costal appendages.”’ 

The object of the Discourse on the Nature of 
Limbs is to endeavor to discover the primal type 
of the limb—that original germ or pattern which 
is found everywhere, and whose numerous varia- 
tions are to be considered developments. The 
survey is confined to the vertebrate animals ; be- 
cause they alone have properly limbs, and, which 
to the lecturer is of more importance, the hard 
parts of the leg of a crab or insect, if ranked as 
limbs, would overturn this theory. The vertebrate 
animals are distributed by nature into several 
classes, with different habitations and different 
modes of locomotion. ‘‘ They people the seas, 
and can move swiftly both beneath and upon the 
surface of the water; they can course over the 
dry land, and traverse the substance of the earth ; 
they can rise above that surface, and soar in the 
lofty regions of aérial space.’’ Man can by 
science accomplish somewhat similar feats ; he 
ean (naturally) walk the land, he can sail upon 
the waters, he can dive under them, he can tunnel 
the earth, and by means of a balloon he can rise 
into the air. The instruments by which he ac- 
complishes this are different, not to say opposite. 
In nature there is rather great variety than essen- 
tial difference, that is, difference of type. The fin 
of the fish, the fore-limb of the mole, the wing of 
the bat, the fore-leg of the racer, the arm and 
hand of man, appear ‘‘ at sight,’ as different as 
they well can be; but, closely examined by the 
anatomist, not only do they all seem to have the 
same type, but the parts are answerable or homol- 
ogous. There is the scapula or shoulder-blade, 
the clavicle or collar-bone, the single bone of the 
arm-proper, the two bones of the fore-arm, the 
carpals, or collection of bones forming the wrist, 
and the digits. These are sometimes as distinetly 
marked in the lowest animals as in the skeleton 
of man, though with exquisite adaptation to their 
particular purpose ; sometimes the germs only of 
certain parts are found; and sometimes a particu- 
lar bone may be absent when it is not wanted— 
as the clavicle in hoofed animals. 

To trace these resemblances, and to exhibit 
them in their more marked developments, forms 
the first part of Mr. Owen’s Discourse; the text 
being illustrated by a variety of plates, which serve 
as substitutes for the skeletons that were probably 
used in the lecture at the royal institution. The 
second part is more argumentative than demonstra- 
tive ; and contains technical reasons in support of 
the professor’s own theory, in opposition to the 
theories of some German anatomists, as to what 
is the archetypal idea of a limb—which examina- 
tion results in the conclusion we have already 





mentioned. ‘* Arms and legs therefore are devel- 
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opments of costal appendages. They are not ribs 
that have become free; although liberated ribs 
may perform analogous functions, as in the ser- 
pents and the Draco volans.” If we adopt the 
ascending instead of the descending series—if we 
look at the lowest specimen, as in the fish, instead 
of the highest, as man—the fins will appear ap- 
perdages to the ribs: and this, Professor Owen 
sa)., is the true mode of investigation. 


Most of the mistakes in the attempts to ascertain 
the typical or essential nature of parts of the skele- 
ton, and almost all the impediments and opposition 
to the prosecution of this main end of anatomical 
science, have arisen from its study being confined 
to that by-path in which it is usually commenced, 
viz., where the course of development has reached 
the highest form of animal life, in which modifica- 
tion of each part in mutual subserviency to another 
is greatest, and the deviation from the archetype is 
in the same degree. The rectification of the mis- 
takes and the acquisition of the more catholic feel- 
ing towards the study are gained by pursuing the 
broader high-road of organic nature, where those 
forms are offered to our contemplation in which 
vegetative uniformity most prevails, and the arche- 
type is least obscured by purposive adaptations. 

If, therefore, we find in that class which best dis- 
plays the conditions for solving the problem imme- 
diately before us, that the connections of the scapu- 
lar arch are such as to complete a typical segment, 
which otherwise would be abnormal by defect, we 
must conclude that the type is here adhered to ; 
and that, although these connections are abrogated 
in all the other vertebrate classes, they never- 
theless are the *‘ instantie deviantes,’’ and are ex- 
ceptions in regard to the rule of the archetype, not- 
withstanding the actual numerical superiority of the 
instances. 

And the latter fact leads us to another considera- 
tion. ‘This superiority was not always such as it 
now is. Time was when fishes were the sole 
representatives of the vertebrate sub-kingdom in 
this planet. During the long periods antecedent to 
the formation of the coal-measures, the vertebrate 
type was exclusively manifested by forms in the great 
majority of which the scapular arch was articulated 
to the oecciput. Subsequent changes in our planet 
have heightened and varied the condition of animal 
existence, but the primitive pattern of the skeleton 
may be discerned beneath all the superinduced mod- 
ifications. 


The latter part of the discourse, will, in its de- 
tails, only have an interest for anatomists ; indeed, 
other persons will not readily comprehend it. By 
aid of the plates, no doubt, the arguments of the 
author can be clearly followed ; but mere capabil- 
ity of understanding is hardly sufficient for inter- 
est. The reader requires to be familiar with the 
terms, or rather with the things they represent. 
The earlier exposition is of a more attractive kind, 
from the comparative easiness with which the 
facts and their bearing are understood. The 
treatment is clear and masterly, but not popular: 
a less scientific manner might perhaps have ren- 
dered the abtruser arguments more prehensible by 
the general reader. In particular exposition the 
style is close; in a wider field Mr. Owen some- 
times rises to the effect of eloquence by the great- 





STANZAS. 


ness of his subjects and his own capacity to handle 
them. The following example is from the pero- 
ration of his argument. 


We have been accustomed to regard the verte- 
brate animals as being characterized by the limita- 
tion of their limbs to two pairs, and it is true that 
no more diverging appendages are developed for 
station, locomotion, and manipulation. But the 
rudiments of many more pairs are present in many 
species. And though they may never be devel- 
oped as such in this planet, it is quite conceivable 
that certain of them may be so developed if the 
vertebrate type should be that on which any of the 
inhabitants of other planets of our system are or- 
ganized. 

The conceivable modifications ‘of the vertebrate 
archetype are very far from being exhausted by any 
of the forms that now inhabit the earth, or that 
are known to have existed here at any period. 

The naturalist and anatomist, in digesting the 
knowledge which the astronomer has been able to 
furnish regarding the planets and the mechanism of 
the satellites for illuminating the night season of 
the distant orbs that revolve round our common sun, 
can hardly avoid speculating on the organic mechan- 
ism that may exist to profit by such sources of 
light, and which must exist, if the only conceivab’ 
pur of those beneficent arrangements is to be 
fulfilled. But the laws of light, as of gravitation, 
being the same in Jupiter as here, the eyes of 
such creatures as may disport in the soft reflected 
beams of its moons will probably be organized on 
the same dioptric principles as those of the animals 
of a like grade of organization on this earth. And 
the inference as to the possibility of the vertebraic 
type being the basis of the organization of some of 
the inhabitants of other planets will not appear so 
hazardous when it is remembered that the orbits or 
protective cavities of the eyes of the vertebrata of 
this planet are constructed by modified vertebra. 
Our thoughts are free to soar as far as any legiti- 
mate analogy may seem to guide them righily in 
the boundless ocean of unknown truth. And if 
censure be merited for here indulging, even for a 
moment, in pure speculation, it may perhaps be 
disarmed by the reflection, that the discovery of 
the vertebrate archetype could not fail to suggest 
to the anatomist many possible modifications of it 
beyond those that we know to have been realized in 
this little orb of ours. 





STANZAS, 


Wuere shall I follow thee, wild floating symphony! 
I cannot wander in ether away ! 

While the soft volumes of vibrating harmony 
Melt into atmosphere, here 1 must stay. 


Where thy tuned circles end man cannot know ; 
Fading in distance the numbers live on ; 

Now joyful, now sighing, their sweet currents flow, 
And space must be passed ere the music be done. 


In the far empyrean sound voices of earth, 
To God the Creator low echoes are borne ; 

Each varying cadence appears a new birth, 
The ery of a child in a pathway forlorn. 


Farewell! ye lost notes—I can hear ye no more ; 
In vain would I follow your airy retreat ; 
So my heart chants a dirge for the strain that is o'er, 
Or a pean to welcome another as sweet. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA-FUOSICH.* 


“ Anp when I tell ye I saw a glazier,’’ writes 
Thomas Hood's Irish footman from Mont Blane, 
“ye ‘ll be thinking I mane a fine boy walking 
about wid putty and glass at his back, and ye ‘Il 
be mightily mistaken ; that’s just what a glazier 
isn’t like at all. And so I’ve described it to 
yees.”’ 

Even so say we of Mr. Clough’s Bothie. 
When our readers hear of an Oxford poem, 
written, too, by a college fellow and tutor, they 
will naturally expect, as usual, some pale and 
sickly bantling of the Lyra Apostolica school ; all 
Mr. Keble’s defects caricatured, without any of 
his excellences—another deluge of milk-and-water 
from that perennial fount of bad verses, which, if 
quantity would but make up for quality, would be 
by this time world-famous,—and that is just what 
The Bothie is not like, ‘‘at all, at all.” 

Mr. Clough’s poetic début would have been 
certainly an easier one had he followed in the 
track of the reigning Oxford school. The only 
conditions of initiation into that guild have been, 
lately, that a man should be a thorough bigot; 
thai his conceptions should be sufficiently con- 
fused, and his style likewise; and, above all, 
that he should be melancholy. Werterism, now 
expelled from all other grades of society, has taken 
refuge, alas! in the institution which oaght to be 
leading the age, not dragged grumbling in its 
rear; and thus has arisen a second and, we hope, 
last “‘ poetry of despair,’ on strictly Church 
principles. To extract tears from sunshine ; to 
hear the wailings of remorse in the song of a 
skylark ; and prove the eternal perdition of Dis- 
senters from the down on a dandelion—is, with 
these gentlemen, to see into the deepest spiritual 
symbolism of nature. But the thing is past a 
jest. 
As for style, the prevailing problem with the 
Oxford poets has seemed to be, how best to hide 
the farthing rushlight of bigotry under the bushel 
of mystifieation ; how an author, having no definite 
meaning, or, if he have one, being frightened at 
it, may so jumble his words as to mean nothing, 
or anything except what is cheerful, or manly, 
or expressive of real faith that God has anything 
to do with the world, or, indeed, has had since 
Astrea and the Stuarts vanished together in 
1688. 

Now, as we said before, the best possible way 
of describing Mr. Clough’s poem, is to say, that 
all this is just what it is not. 

But this negative method of description, per 
modum tollendi, as the schoolmen would have said, 
though pleasantly compendious for the reader, is 
hardly fair on the critic, to whom it gives no 
chance of displaying his esthetic acumen at the 
author's expense : we shall, therefore, proceed to 
say something about what the Bothie is. 


* The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich. A Long-Vacation 
Pastoral, By Arthur Hugh Clough. Oxford, F. Mac- 
pherson ; London, Chapman & Hall, Strand. 


The poem sets forth, in playful earnestness, 
how a party from Oxford, with their tutor, went 
to read in the Highlands for the long vacation ; 
how ‘‘ they bathed, read, and roamed, all in the 
joy of their life and glory of shooting jackets ;”’ 
and how, there and then, “ the eager, impetuous 
Hewson,”’ poet and ultra-ultra-radical, realized 
his theories of the nothingness of rank, and the 
dignity of dirty work, by flirting with Highland 
lassies—casting himself, in a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, at the delicate feet of ‘* Lady Maria’’— 
and finally falling in love with ** Elspie Mackaye.”’ 
The incidents and arguments which flow out of 
Hewson’s strange sayings and doings, together 
with his most deep and truly poetical ‘‘ love-story,”’ 
make up the staple of the poem. 

And here we must notice, first of all, the au- 
thor’s vivid and versatile faculty for drawing indi- 
vidual character. Adam, the tutor; Hobbes, “‘ con- 
templative, corpulent, witty ;’’ Lindsay, “ clever, 
brilliant, do-nothing ;” even the characters of 
whom little but the names appear—Arthur, Hope, 
and Airlie, Sir Hector, the old chieftain, David 
Mackaye, the old army farrier, are each and every 
one of them living, individual persons—you could 
swear to them if you met them in the street. 
Hewson the poet is more a type of a class than 
an individual—so far right. But the women are 
as vividly sketched as the men. ‘* Katie,’’ the 
open-hearted child of nature, who thinks no 
shame to commence a fresh innocent flirtation with 
every fresh acquaintance, and, like a butterfly ,— 


.... Takes pleasure in all, as in beautiful 

weather, 

Sorry to lose it, but just as we would be to lose 
fine weather. 

And she is strong to return to herself, and to feel 
undeserted, 

For she always keeps burning a cheerful fire inside 
her,— 


might pass for a type of the Celtic girl, such as 
you will meet with in every village in Wales and 
Ireland, as well as the Highlands. And as a 
contrast, Elspie Mackaye, really a noble ideal of 
the true Scotchwoman, with all her rich Norse 
character, her wild Dantesque imagination, her 
shrewd, ‘‘canny’’ insight, her deep and strong 
affections, yet all crushed into order by that calm 
self-restraint which indicates, not coldness, but 
intense and victorious energy—we must say, that 
we know no recent fiction of a female character 
so genial, so original, and yet so natural, But 
let Elspie speak for herself, in a scene of exquisite 
pathos and purity, p. 42 :— 


“When, you remember, you took my hand last 
evening, talking, 

I was all over a tremble: and as you pressed the 
fingers 

After, and afterwards kissed it, I could not speak. 
And then, too, 

As we went home you kissed me for saying your 
name. It was dreadful. 


I have been kissed before,’ she added, blushing 





slightly. 
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‘*T have been kissed more than once by Donald my 
cousin, and others ; 

It is the way of the lads, and I make up my mind 
not to mind it; 

But, Mr. Philip, last night, and from you, it was 
different quite, sir. 

When I think all that over, I am shocked and ter- 
rified at it. 

Yes, it is dreadful to me.”’ 


She paused, but quickly continued, 

Smiling almost fiercely, continued, looking up- 
ward ,— 

** You are too strong, you see, Mr. Philip! You 
are like the sea there, 

Which will come, through the straits, and all be- 
tween the mountains, 

Forcing its great strong tide into every nook and 
inlet, 

Getting far in, up the quiet stream of sweet inland 
water, 

Sucking it up, and stopping it, turning it, driving 
it backward, 

Quite preventing its own sweet running. And then 
soon after, 

Back it goes off, leaving weeds on the shore, and 
wrack and uncleanness ; 

And the poor burn in the glen tries again its peace- 
ful running, 

But it is brackish and tainted, and all its banks 
disordered. 

That was what I dreamt all last night. 
the burnie, 

Trying to get along through the tyrannous brine, 
and could not; 

I was confined and squeezed in the coils of the 
great salt tide, that 

Would mix in itself with me, and change me; I 
felt myself changing ; 

And I struggled and screamed, I believe, in my 
dreams. It was dreadful. 

You are too strong, Mr. Philip! 
slender burnie, 

Used to the glens and the rocks, the rowan and 
birch of the woodies, 

Quite unused to the great salt sea; quité afraid 
and unwilling. 


I was 


I am but a poor 


Mr. Clough has all the advantage of a novel 
subject, and one, too, which abounds in fantastic 
scenery and combinations, as it were, ready-made 


to his hands. On such ground he need only be 
truthful to be interesting. The strange jumble of 
suciety which the Highlands would present in the 
summer to such a party—marquises and gillies, 
shooters and tourists—the luxuries and fopperies 
of modern London amid the wildest scenery and a 
primitive people—Aristotle over Scotch whiskey— 
embroidered satin waistcoats dancing with bare- 
legged hizzies—Chartist poets pledging kilted 
clansmen—Mr. Clough was quite right in deter- 
mining to treat so odd a subject in a corresponding- 
ly odd manner. Such a cockney-savage Walpur- 
gisdance does exist. It may be seen, we are in- 
formed, every summer in the ancient haunts of 
Bob Roy and ‘‘ the Children of the Mist.” It is 
a ‘‘ great fact of the age ;’’ and in our judgment, a 
very significant and not unpleasing one, and, be- 
cause it exists, Mr. Clough was quite right in 
telling us all about it; and quite right, also, in 
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telling his story in his own way, and in no one 
else’s. What possible model could he have {o}- 
lowed? An Oxford colony in cockneyized High- 
lands! Conceive writing a pastoral thereon, afier 
the manner of Theocritus, or Bion, or Virgil, 
or anybody else! Would Catullus’ Atys have 
done? or Apuleius? or Aristophanes with modifica- 
tions? or the Pastor Fido? or Sidney's Arcadia, 
perhaps? or Comus? or Tristram Shandy? or 
Don Quixote? or The Vicar of Wakefield? or 
Gray's Elegy? or Mr. Wordsworth’s Ruth? or 
Mr. Tennyson's Gardener's Daughter? or Goethe's 
Hermann and Dorothea? or, perhaps, Mr. Gres- 
ley’s Bernard Leslie ? 

All which classic models considered, we confess 
our opinion that Mr. Ciough could not have well 
embodied his conceptions in a form more thoroughly 
natural to them. He found the sublime and the 
ridiculous hand-in-hand, as they usually are, not 
only in cockneyized Highlands, but everywhere 
else, we suspect, on this earth ; and, like greater 
men than himself, he has not been ashamed to 
draw them in the same picture. He has dared to 
set down honestly just what he saw, never caring 
whether it happens to be the fashion just now to 
talk of such things, or to skip them, and then 
fancy they don’t exist; and he has been rewarded. 
There runs all through the poem a general hon- 
esty, a reverence for facts and nature-—a belief, 
that if things are here, they are here by God's 
will or the devil's, to be faced manfully, and not 
to be blinked cowardly ; in short, a true faith in 
God—which makes Mr. Clough’s poem, light as 
may seem the subject and style, and coming just 
now, as it does, from noble old Oxford, anything 
but unimportant, because they indicate a more 
genial and manly, and therefore a more poetic and 
more godly spirit, than any verses which have 
come out of Oxford for a long time past. 

How shamefully we have wandered! and we 
had just conceived the most gracefully turned pe- 
riod, now, alas! resolved into its mother element, 
to set forth how the Jizarrerie of the subject was so 
charmingly expressed in the dizarrerie of the 
style; how a playful, mock-hervic key gave scope 
for all sorts of variations into the bucolic, sev'i- 
mental, broad-farce, pathetic, Hebrew-propheltic, 
what not. Seriously, it is almost refreshing, in 
turning over page afier page at random, to tumble, 
in these mannerist days, on such a variety as this. 
First, by way of a pastoral, or rather ‘* faunal,” 
sketch, p. 33 :— 


What if autumnal shower came frequent and chill 
from the westward, 

What if on browner sward with yellow leaves be- 
sprinkled, 

Gemming the crispy blade, the delicate gossamer 
gemming, 

Frequent and thick lay at morning the chilly bead 
of hoar frost. 

* * * Sd 

Duly there they bathed, and daily, the twain or the 
trio, 

There where of mornings was custom, where over 
a ledge of granite 
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Into a granite basin descended the amber torrent ; 

Beautiful, very, to gaze in ere plunging ; beautiful, 
also, 

Perfect as pictures, as vision entrancing that comes 
to the sightless, 

Through the great granite jambs the stream, and 
glen and mountain, 

Purple with heather the mountain, the level stream 
in the foreground ; 

Beautiful, seen by snatches in intervals of dressing, 

Morn after morn, unsonght for, recurring ; them- 
selves too seeming 

Not as — accepted into it, immingled, as 
truly 

Part of it as are the kine in the field lying there by 
the birches. 

So they bathed, they read, they roamed in glen 
and forest ; 

Far amid blackest pines to the waterfall they 
shadow, - 

Far up the long, long glen to the loch, and the 
loch beyond it, 

Deep under huge red cliffs, a secret; and oft by 
starlight, 

Or the Aurora, perchance, racing home for the 
eight o'clock mutton. 

So they bathed, and read, and roamed in heathery 
Highland ; 

There in the joy of their life, and glory of shooting- 
jackets, 

Bathed, and read, and roamed, and looked no more 
for Philip. 


And then, by way of a contrast, p. 51 :-— 


Yes, I could find in my heart to cry, in spite of 
my Elspie, 

Oh, that the armies were arrayed, oh, joy of the 
onset, 

Sound, thou trumpet of God, come forth, Great 
Cause, to array us! 

King and leader appear, Thy soldiers sorrowing 
seek Thee. 

Would that the armies, indeed, were arrayed. Oh, 
where is the battle? 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in 
Israel, 

Only infinite jamble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘* For God’s sake do 
not stir, there !’’ 


Or again, this scrap from the mouth of the 
gentle and philosophic tutor, p. 31 :— 


Women are weak as you say, and love of all things 
to be passive ; 

Passive, patient, receptive, yea even of wrong and 
misdoing, 

Even to force and misdoing with joy and victorious 
feeling, 

Passive, patient, receptive ; for that is the strength 
of their being, 

Like to the earth taking all things, and all to good 
converting. 


We might go on forever quoting fresh, spark- 
ling contrasts in matter and style. We will finish, 
however, with Mr. Hope's ecstasies at the pros- 
pect of three weeks’ idleness and deer-stalking 
with his uncle at Balloch, p. 17 :— 


Fare ye well, meantime, forgotten, unnamed, un- 
dreamt of, . 


History, science, arid poets! lo, deep in dustiest 
cupboard, 

Thookydid, Oloros’ son, Halimoosian, here lieth 
buried ! 

Slumber in Liddell-and-Scott,* O musical chaff of 
old Athens, 

Dishes, and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipedalian 
blackguard ! 

Sleep, weary ghosts, be at peace, and abide in 
your lexicon-limbo ! 

Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean kin- 
dred ! 

Sleep, and for aught that I care, “ the sleep that 
knows no waking ;” 

4Eschylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar 
and Plato: 

Three weeks hence be it time to exhume our 
dreary classics. 


What a quatrain of melodious hexameters in 
the middle of the last quotation! O si sic omnia! 
—the worshippers of Hermann and Dorothea, and 
pure classic form, will ery; and not without a 
show of reason, fur indeed Mr. Clough has fully 
‘justified the warning which is given to readers in 
his introductory note, to ‘expect every kind of 
irregularity in these modern hexameters ;’’ ‘* spon- 
daic lines,” he says, “‘ are almost the rule ;’’ and, 
us we humbly think, a very good rule. But a 
large proportion of his hexameters are, to use the 
very mildest word, abnormal. The scandalized 
scansionist stumbles on occasional trochees in every 
foot in a verse, to stop at Jast, horror of horrors ! 
at a line which will not scan at all—forward, 
backward, or sideways. We will not quote an 
instance, we will spare the nerves of classical 
readers ; their existence we must mention, if only 
to fulfil the reviewer’s eleventh commandment— 
‘*Thou shalt find every possible fault with thy 
neighbor, and more too ;’’ and to prove, as bound, 
our own esthetic talents. How shocking, if 
readers should suspect from a critic’s silence that 
he did not know a mistake when he saw it! 

Mr. Clough may demand, not beg, pardon for 
these slips, sown rarely, as they are, up and down 
among some of the most perfect hexameters, in 
our humble opinion, which we have yet seen in 
the English language. When the author has 
given himself fair play, he has shown a complete 
mastery over the metre, and a faculty as yet, we 
fancy, all but unique, not of Greeizing or German- 
izing his English, as most hexameter-writers have 
to do, but of Anglicizing the metre, of harmonizing 
not English to it, but itto English. For instance, 
in almost the first lines that come to hand, p. 25: 


But, O Muse, that encompassest earth like the am- 
bient ether, 

Swifter than steamer, or railway, or magical mis- 
sive electric, 

Belting, like Ariel, the sphere with the star-like 
trail of thy travel, 

Thou, with thy Poet, to mortals mere post-office 
second-hand knowledge 

Leaving, wilt seek in the moorland of Rannoch the 
wandering hero. 








*A fashionable Oxford lexicon. 
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Yet, after all, we do not think that Mr. Clough 
has been quite fair to himself in this respect. A 
high artistic finish is important for more reasons 
than for the mere pleasure which it gives to read- 
ers. There is something sacramental in perfect 
metre and rhythm. They are outward and visible 
signs (most seriously we speak as we say it) of an 
inward and spiritual grace, namely, of the self- 
possessed and victorious temper of one who has 80 
far subdued nature as to be able to hear that uni- 
versal sphere-music of hers, speaking of which, 
Mr. Carlyle says somewhere, ‘‘ that all deepest 
thoughts instinctively vent themselves in song.’ 
And an author is, therefore, unfair to himself, who 
leaves any lines which may give a perverse and 
evil-speaking generation a handle for imputing to 
him, not want of skill, which in this case they 
cannot, but confusion of thought or haste of exe- 
cution. 

Thus munch in our reviewer's right of taking 
our betters to task; to all which, if Mr. Clough 
should answer, that he does not care; that he left 
the said lines as a testimony that an author has a 
right to say his own say in his own way; that 
metre was made for thoughts, not thoughts for 
metre ; that he has as much right to put in spon- 
dees where he likes, as Aristophanes had; that 
trochees fit a great deal better into English hexame- 
ters than anapests ever did into Greek iambics ; 
that his verses are not properly hexameters at all, 
but a fire-new discovery of his own genius, to be 
christened henceforth, Bothiaics ; that as somebody, 
some time or other, must have invented each new 
metre, he has as good a right as his neighbors to 
make one, provided his manufacture be worthy ; 
if he shall gently protest against the popular belief 
that the devil is, and has been, the only inventor 
since the beginning (when everything made it- 
self;) if he shall denounce once for all the pedan- 
try of metre-mongers, and call them in grimmest 
earnest scribes and pharisees, letting the spirit of 
verse starve while they haggle for the letter; if he 
shall assert boldly his belief that old Homer wrote 
by ear, and not by Gradus, and cared no more for 
‘longs and shorts’’ than Shakspeare and Burns 
did ; and that, while Hermann was wasting his wits 
over his great unreadable De Metris, the ghost of 
Aristophanes stood behind his chair watching the 
bewildered German's Bacchics and Brachycatalec- 
tics,and Graidiocolosyrtics, too, with thumb on nose, 
and grindings of Elysian coffee-mills ;—to all this 
we can only answer—that we most thoroughly 
agree with him. 

The author entitles his poem, A Pastoral; a 

classic title, from which we expect a classic poem, 
and, as we think, have one, in the spirit rather 
than in the letter. He has wisely tried to write, 
not as old Greeks wrote, but as they would have 
written now in this place; and there is a truly 
Greek, and, what is better, a truly English tone, 
all through the poem; a healthy, simple admira- 
tion of what is simple and beautiful wherever he 
finds it. He rejoices, like Homer or Theocritus 
himself, in eatings and drinkings, in sunshine, in 
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bathing and dancing, in kissings and innocent flir- 
tations, and in a good racy joke, too, now and then 
——some of which last, as we hear, have roused 
much pious horror at Oxford, a place where pru- 
dery is tolerably rampant, as it generally is wher- 
ever a good many young men get together. It is 
remarkable, by the bye, and we have verified it 
too, in the matter of this very poem, how the first 
person to discover any supposed impropriety in a 
book is sure to be an unmarried man, and the very 
last a married woman; whether from the superior 
pure-mindedness of the former class, the public 
may judge. Itisa pity that men will not remem- 
ber that the vulture’s powers of scent, which could 
wind a dead sparrow among all the rose-gardens 
of Damascus, are not indicative of cleanliness in 
that most useful bird. Would that they bore in 
mind the too-often-forgotten dictum of Dean Swift, 
who had had experience enough, certainly, in 
that time, ‘‘ that the nicest man has the nastiest 
thoughts,’ and, moreover, that Honi soit qui mal 
y pense is the motto not only of English chivalry, 
but, we had almost said, of Protestantism itself; 
and that those who wish just now to be true Eng- 
lishmen, would do well to abide by it. 

But to return. The poem evinces also a trily 
Greek spirit in its sense of the dignity of the every- 
day relations, and the humblest employments of 
life, a truth which is cleverly separated from the 
absurdities which are often jumbled with it, by 
occasional sly caricatures of the school which 
consecrates poiato-forks and wash-tubs, and which, 
in its disgust of the evils of luxury, conceives itself 
bound to fall in love with the merely accidental 
vulgarities of poverty. The question of what is, 
or is not, truly dignified, runs through the whole 
poem, and helps to raise it gradually above mere 
Greek animalism into the region of the Christian 
nineteenth century, into disquisitions on rank and 
marriage, man and Providence, often of great vigor, 
depth and pathos. The author indulges, too, in 
those frequent repetitions of the same line, or part 
of a line, which are so common in the Greek poets, 
both epic and pastoral; and, we think, with a 
very pleasing effect. These repetitions act like 
the burden of a song, or the recurrence of the 
original air in music, after wandering variations. 
They make one feel, as in the old Greek poets, 
that the author is in earnest, and enjoys his con- 
ception, and likes to take it up, and look at it, 
and play with it again and again, lingering over 
it almost reverently, as if conscious that there was 
something more in it than he could bring out in 
words—an infinite hidden under the most trivial 
finite, which must be felt for again and again, ere 
it reveal itself. As an instance, p. 36 :— 


Bright October was come, the misty-bright October, 
Bright October was come to burn, and glen and 
cottage ; 
But the cottage was empty, the matutine deserted. 
Who are these that walk by the shore of the salt 
sea water! 


Here in the dusky eve, on the road by the salt sea — 
water? 
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Who are these’ and where? it is no sweet seclu- 

sion ; 

Blank hill-sides slope down to a salt sea loch at 
their bases, 

Scored by runnels, that fringe ere they end, with 
rowan and alder ; 

Cottages here and there out-standing bare on the 
mountain, 

Peat-roofed, windowless, white; the road under- 
neath by the water. 

There on the blank hill-side, looking down through 

the loch to the ocean, 

There with a runnel beside, and pine-trees twain 
before it, 

There with the road underneath, and in sight of 
cvaches and steamers, 

Dwelling of David Mackaye and his daughters 
Elspie and Bella, 

Sends up a column of smoke the Bothie of Toper- 
na-Fuosich. 


This allusion to autumn, as another instance of 
our meaning, is several times repeated towards the 
end of the poem, and each time with some fresh 
delicate addition to the charming miniature paint- 
ing :— 


The soft, misty mornings, and long dusky eves. 
And then how 


The brackens are changed, and heather blooms are 
faded, 

And amid russet of heather and fern, green trees 
are bonnie ; 

making us recollect the stealing on of the swift, 

long, northern winter, and the breaking up of the 

party, with a sobered, and almost a saddened feel- 

ing, which harmonizes, too, very artistically, with 

a more serious tone, both of thought and of verse, 

which takes gradually, towards the end of the poem, 

the place of the genial frolic of its commencement. 

The exclusively Oxonian allusions and phrases 
may be objected to, and certainly a glossary of a 
dozen words or so would have been a convenient 
appendage. But we think the author perfectly right 
in having introduced his Oxford slang. The thing 
existed—it was an integral part of his subject. Ox- 
ford men have peculiar phrases, peculiar modes of 
life and thought—he had no right to omit them. 
For ourselves, we cannot sympathize in the modern 
cosmopolitan spirit, whick cries down all local cus- 
toms, phrases, and costume ; and wants to substitute 
a dead level uniformity for that true unity which is 
only to be found in variety ; which prefers, as Arch- 
deacon Hare well instances, the dead blank regular- 
ity of a modern street, to the rich and harmonious 
variety of a pile of old Gothic buildings; which 
would civilize Highlanders by making them abjure 
kilts and take to paletots, and is merciless to all 
peculiarities—except its own. 

We recommend this whole story, as a fair and 
characteristic specimen of Oxford life, to those 
whose ‘whole notions of the universities are drawn 
from the shallow cockney cavillers of the day. We 
are no more contented than they are with the pres- 
ent state of the universities. No more, for that 
matter, are the rising generation of the university 


are as clamorous for reform as the mob can be, 
with, as we think, rather better notions of what re- 
form ought to be. But though Oxford is not our 
Alma Mater, we must in her defence assert, once 
and for all, that the young men there, and in Cam- 
bridge, too, taken en masse, will be found far supe- 
rior in intellect, earnestness, and morality—not to 
mention that most noble and necessary part of man- 
hood, much sneered at in these cockney days, phys- 
ical pluck—to any other class of young men in 
England. Compare them with the army, with the 
navy, the medical students. Compare them with 
the general run of shopkeepers’ sons in town or 
country ; compare them with the rising generation 
of young men in London, with their prurience, their 
effeminacy, their quill-driving commercialism, join- 
ing (we speak from experience) too often the morale 
of an old rake with the physique of a puling girl. 
Again we may recommend our readers to look at 
this picture of what an Oxford tutor, and an Oxford 
reading party, in most cases, are. And even if it 
should prove a little too favorably drawn to hold 
good in every case, it may serve as a fair set-off 
against the exaggerations on the opposite side of 
the question. 

Let them remember that it is the evil, and not 
the good, of every institution and class which be- 
comes notorious ; that while they do hear of the 
book-worms who ruin their intellects by pedantry 
and their health by morbid ambition, of the profli- 
gates who destroy themselves and their families too 
often by reckless extravagance, that these things 
are the exception and not the rule—that if they 
were not the exception, the universities could not 
hold together for twelve months—that their own 
members would pull the colleges about each others’ 
ears. No doubt there are abuses and absurdities ; 
none feel them so sorely as university men them- 
selves. When an honest and earnest satirist, like 
Mr. Thackeray, will attack them, gownsmen will 
be the first to ery ‘‘ hear,”’ to thank him for laugh- 
ing at them, for showing them where to laugh at 
themselves; while as for the crowd of whipper- 
snappers, who seem to fancy juct now that the 
universities are fair game for every ignorant and 
inexperienced quill-driver who gets his living by 
reéchoing, cuckoo-like, the vulgar out-cry whether 
right or wrong, and who bear as much likeness to 
Mr. Thackeray and Punch as a tom-tit does toa 
trained falcon, university men simply despise them, 
and will, when their turn comes to Jead the age, 
(a period which we fancy is not very far off,) show 
what their much-despised ‘‘ musty Latin and Greek” 
has taught them, and prove, as we hope, that they 
too appreciate ‘‘ the cause of the people,”’ and ** the 
spirit of the age ;”’ and with the intention, not of 
getting their bread, like some, by ignorant declama- 
tion about them, but rather of serving God and man 
by patiently realizing them. 

** But what, after all, is the purpose of Mr. 
Clough’s poem?”’ 

This, at least, is its purpose—‘‘ To make people 
do their duty in that state of life to which God has 





men themselves, both masters and bachelors; they 


called them.’’ Whether the author attaches exactly 
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the same meaning to those words as his readers do, 
remains to be proved. Further, we shail say noth- 
ing, for the author has said nothing ; and he, doubt- 
less, knows a great deal better than we what effect 
he intends, and we have no wish, or right either, 
to interfere with him. He seems to think, as in- 
deed, we do, that it is far better to give facts and 
»pinions on differei.t sides, and let the reader draw 
his own conclusion from them, than to tack a written 
moral to the last page of his poem, as you sew a 
direction-card on a little boy's back when you send 
him off to school. Let the reader try to crack the 
nut himself; and not, as is usual in these lazy days, 
expect reviewers to do it for him. It will be whole- 
some exercise; and we will warrant the kernel 
worth the trouble. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SACRED AND PROFANE. 


Ir is generally considered a patent fact that 
religious people are, as a body, bad judges in 
things secular. They own it themselves. Two 
remarkable cases of confession have come before 
us within the last few days—one made with re- 
gret; the other with complacency, not to say with 
triumph. The first is from the letters of a lady, 
herself combining to a great degree strong natural 
sense with deep piety—we mean the author 
of The Listener. Speaking of mesmerism, she 
declares :— 


As to what pious clergymen may write or say, it 
is a fact, against which experience cannot close its 
eyes, that the grace of God, which imparts to his 
servants so much of better things, does not endow 
them with worldly wisdom, or give them sound 
judgment upon matters not directly spiritual : there 
is no manner of vagary by which sound and good 








men have not been for a time deluded; and I am 
fain to confess thereon, that their testimony carries | 
with it very little weight to my mind, except it be 
statements of plain fact, or the evidence of their 
own senses, without note or comment. 


The second is furnished by Mr. Baptist Noel, | 
in his new Essay on the Union of Church and | 
Stale, where he argues, in the spirit and almost in 
the words of Macaulay, that a Christian without 
political knowledge has no more right to be a 
statesman than a Christian without muscles has to 
be a blacksmith ; and goes on to contend for the | 
absence of any necessary connection between the | 
two terms—Christianity and Government—with 
the satisfaction of a man who can say to the 
world, ** Work your work, and we will work ours : 
we give up your calling to you entirely, only let 
us keep ours all to ourselves.” In one form wr 
another the point is granted, or taken for granted, | 
every day. The Bible appears to recognize it, | 





} 


nay, even to bring it out into prominence. ‘* God 
hath chosen the fuolish things of this world t 
confound the wise, aud things that are not to 
bring to nought things that are.’’ ‘There may be 
a Nemesis in it, but it is a Nemesis with two) 
edges ; cutting off things spiritual from the worldly | 


with one, but no less cutting off things secular 
from the religious with the other. 

Nor is it only in matters which he may consent 
to abjudicate from himself, such as mesmerism or 
politics, that the verdict of the religious man js 
disallowed : he finds his neighbors equally inclined 
to take exception when he dogmatizes in what he 
regards as his own province. He expounds proph- 
ecy, and naturally applies it to history: at once 
he is brought into collision with the secular 
student. Profane history, as it is commonly 
called—as he has himself been accustomed to call 
it when vindicating the superior sanctity of the 
history of the Church—is a subject which he 
cannot complain at finding preoccupied: yet with 
it, in the course of his inquiries, he is compelled 
to busy himself. He is told that the view of 
history which he takes is a distorted one, devised 
only to serve a purpose, not that which God’s 
dealings of themselves present to an independent 
observer. He may have consulted many of the 
best authorities ; he may even have some skill in 
making use of them, quoting Gibbon against in- 
fidelity, and turning Volney into an unconscious 
witness for the Old Testament; but it is felt at 
once not to be the thing—a meritorious piece of 
special pleading, but no more. The erudition 
which he accumulates about the spelling of 
Lateinos, and the passage which he adduces from 
Tacitus about the six forms of government at 
Rome, will not convince any genuine scholar that 
St. John is likely to have committed an archaism 
in the one case, or to have ignored the common- 
sense division of monarchical, republican, and ir- 
perial Rome in the other. He discovers, too, 
that he is trespassing, not merely on the domain 
of historical fact, but on that of philosophy—one 
already surveyed and mapped out; and he is 


_called on to render an account of his proceedings. 


He has maintained Romanism to be Antichrist, 
discarding the hypothesis of an individual person, 
who would at any rate have been tangible, with a 
beginning, middle, and end, and taking up with 
that of a spirit, an idea, to which the Jaws of 
time and space are inapplicable :— 

** What right,’’ it is asked, ‘have you to fix 
the date when Romanism arose in the Chureli! 
The kingdom of God, we are told, cometh not 


| with observation: is the advent of spiritual wick- 


edness more discernible to the outward eye! 
What is the essence of Romanism! The doc- 
trine of priestly mediation? If so, at what definite 
period did that begin to leaven the dominant 
theology! An historian of doctrines would hardly 
be eontent with reckoning by councils: is an in- 
spired writer likely te have been less accurate! 
All that you have any reasonable chance of set- 


| tling, is the stages of the Pope's temporal power— 


a thing very different from Romanism, and’ inade- 
quate, as you will yourself allow, to cover the full 
extent of the prophecy.” 

He may contend, if he pleases, that Popery is 
the highest of all evils in the sight of God; for 
he is asserting this in maintaining it to be Anti- 
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christ: that is a matter for him to decide. His 
secular opponents will not ask whether he finds it 
in his heart, as a God-fearing man who knows 
what evil is, to say that the Romish system is the 
one great power which opposes Christ’s cause in 
the world. They will simply remark, as practical 
judges, that in that case theological and moral 
evil must be distinct things, since Romanism, with 
all its demerits, has not proved, morally and so- 
cially, an unmixed curse, while, at the same time, 
there is a fearful amount of evil pervading the 
world, which cannot by any ingenuity be traced to 
that polluted source. Possibly, too, they may 
analyze his own doctrinal statements, which in the 
capacity of verbal critics they have a perfect right 
to do, and show how much there is in common 
between them and even the creed of Pope Pius. 
As philologists, they will tell him that he has not 
taken proper pains to understand the Apocalypse, 
as a work written nearly eighteen centuries ago: 
he has not searched fully into the antecedents of 
the book, as a laborious student would into those 
of an ordinary work of antiquity, but has acquiesced 
in that which Jay ready at hand, so long as it 
would fit into his favorite theory. ‘The best 
critics do not accept the date which he assigns to 
its composition : they suppose it to have been in- 
tended to meet a totally different set of circum- 
stances from any which enter into his conception. 
Again, it has certain literary characteristics—a 
particular form, as a piece of writing: it cannot 
have fallen into this for no purpose, and having so 
fallen, it must be amenable to the rules by which 
such compositions are judged. Everywhere he 
encounters some secular objector: whatever spet 
he selects, it is sure to be burdened with some lay 
claim, some charge for worldly purposes. Vexed 
with carnal scepticism and disputing, he will, 
perhaps, solace himself with the thought that 
prophecy is only to be comprehended by the 
humble, prayerful reader, and must, forever, 
remain a sealed book to a more presumptuous 
scrutiny. Even here it is open to a caviller to 
remind him that he is shifting his usual ground, 
and giving up prophecy as a primary evidence. 
If the credibility of the prophetic writings is an 
objective fact, and not a matter of special expe- 
rience, it ought to be possible to convince the 
hardiest rationalist. Solvitur ambulando is the 
readiest answer to a doubt. Let the case of a 
perfect fulfilment of a prediction undeniably poiut- 
ing tv an event in the far distance, and inexplicable 
by any contemporaneous circumstances, be estab- 
lished @ posteriori, and all arguments against the 
possibility of predictory power are at once rele- 
gated to the same limbo as Zeno’s proof of the 
iuconceivableness of motion. 

Prophecy, of course, supplies only one instance 
among wany of the manner in which the judgment 
of good men is discredited: but it happens now 
to be standing out rather prominently, on account 
of the appeal which has lately been made on its 
behalf to public attention. F'leming’s work has 


curivsity, on the strength of its supposed success 
in interpreting the Apocalypse. It had been 
talked about years before, as containing an un- 
doubted prediction of the first French Revolution : 
this led to its republication last March, when the 
Continent began to be agitated, 1848 being one 
of the epochs specially laid down in it; and the 
experiment would seem to have been amply jus- 
tified by the result, as a severe, though nota fatal 
shock to the Papacy, was the very thing pointed 
out as the event of the year. The correspondence, 
as represented by common fame, certainly looks 
as if it were too striking to be passed off at once 
as a common coincidence. A_ secular inquirer 
will, however, find any wonder which he may 
have been led to entertain greatly abated by a 
perusal of the book itself. Fleming, it will be 
seen, did not anticipate the French Revolution— 
no such thing. What are his words! 


I cannot but hope that some new mortification of 
the chief supporters of antichrist will then (7. e. in 
1717) happen; and perhaps the French monarchy 
may begin to be considerably humbled about that 
time ; that whereas the present French king takes 
the sun for his emblem, and this for his motto, Nec 
pluribus impar, he may at length, or rather his suc- 
cessors, and the monarchy itself (at least before the 
year 1794,) be forced to acknowledge that (in 
respect to neighboring potentates) he is even singu- 
lis wmpar. 


Here it is obvious that the humbling of the 
French monarchy has nothing to do with the 
overthrow of royalty in France. Fleming talks 
of monarchy, not in contradistinction to the nation, 
but precisely as the symbol of the nation, as was 
natural to one living during the period of Louis 
XIV., and the ** 2’ Etat, c’est moi’ régime. He 
expressly guards himself against misapprehension 
by the clause ‘‘ in respect to neighboring poten- 
tates." His vision was beyond doubt of a grand 
monarque accepting humiliating conditions, and 
France made a third or fourth-rate power—one 
realized to a certain extent, but not implying that 
the seer had attained to any higher prophetic 
strain than might have been reached by ‘‘ old ex- 
perience,”’ especially that of a man writing so late 
as 1701, and rather spoiled than improved by the 
dates which his theory led him to specify. Cole- 
ridge, it will be recollected, displayed at least 
equal foresight, and upon a better system, in the 
course of the subsequent war against France revo- 
lutionized. The remaining part of the anticipa- 
tion remains to be considered. The pericd from 
1794 w 1848 is marked out as one of judgments 
on the Roman See. Here, again, there is a vis- 
ion which has been accomplished after a sort. 
After a sort, because, though the papacy has been 
humbled, first by the French, and now by its own 
subjects, its visitation has not been so terrible as 
the language of the Apocalypse, thus interpreted, 
gives reason to expect. Much stress is, of course, 
laid on the date; but it may be questioned 
whether the credit of the anticipation be not really 








become within the last year an object of general 


injured by it. 1848 is the year when the judg- 
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ments end. If the specification mean anything, it 
means that the assaults on the pope’s temporal 
authority have now ceased. During the next vial 
Rome is in statu gquo—Romanism apparently more 
vigorous than before. Fleming’s words are these : 


Now, seeing this vial is to destroy the Turks, 
we hear of three unclean spirits, like frogs or 
toads, that were sent out by Satan and the remains 
of the polity and church of Rome, called the beast 
and the false prophet, in order to insinuate upon 
the eastern nations, upon their a Mahomet- 
ism, to fall in with their spurious Christianity, 
rather than with the true reformed doctrine. And 
these messengers shall be so successful as to draw 
these eastern kings and their subjects, and with 
them the greatest part of mankind, to take part 
with them. 


It is impossible, of course, to say, that this will 
not take place; only it should be remarked, that 
any further blow given to the pope’s authority 
will, pro tanto, vitiate the scheme drawn out. 
This is the radieal inconvenience of applying the 
apocalyptic language to the whole course of mod- 
ern history, that it necessitates an exact division 
into epochs, exclusive no less than inclusive. If 
the humiliation of France as compared with other 
nations, was the subject of the fifth vial, why did 
its effusion cease with 1794% The result, it is 
plain, is only obtained by picking out parts of his- 
tory with more or less plausibility. No one de- 
nies that the anti-papal expositors of St. John 
have put forth a picture something like modern 
history. The question is, is it a likeness such 
as inspiration would have drawn, or is it a distor- 
tion, not to say a caricaturet Our secular objec- 
tor, being previously unfavorable to Fleming’s 
principles of exposition, will hardly be convinced 
of their truth by their success in practice. He 
will see no reason to change his opinion of the 
spiritual philosophy which regards Romanism as 
the form of evil, or of the exegesis which turns 
days into years, and that, too, prophetical years 
of 360 days, making a difference of 18 years in a 
period of 1260. On laying down the book he 
will probably admire Fleming's fine, manly, Puri- 
tan earnestness and directness of purpose, not 
easily to be paralleled in these days, but he will 
no less warn him and his disciples off the ground 
of history. 

Thus driven from spot to spot by a pitiless 
logic, the employment of which he has himself 
sanctioned, the religious man will begin to doubt 
tuhis he was right in cutting himself off from 


secular pursuits, and reflect on St. Paul’s words, 
** for then he must needs go out of the world.” 
He is unavoidably forced on provinces which he 
has been accustomed to look upon as the heritage 
of others—may he not have all this time been 
creeping in as an interloper where he might have 


entered as a conqueror’ May it not be true that, 
even in this life, “‘the saints shall judge ‘the 
world?’’ and how shall they judge that which 
they at present shut out from their sight and hear- 
ing? Listen to St. Paul again: ‘* All things 
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are yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come: all are yours.” Surely the 
world is God’s world after all ; if the devil have a 
lien upon it, it is an advantage obtained by fraud, 
and will not stand good in the judgment of 
Heaven ; let his bond be taken and torn, and the 
redeemed race of man be reinstated in its right as 
occupants under God. Such is the protest which 
has been recently made by two very different 
classes of religionists—the Oxford school and the 
followers of Arnold. Anglo-Catholics say, ‘ All 
things sublunary, viewed apart from the church, 
are a mockery and a riddle; once gain the 
Catholic position, and the whole appears in its 
true proportiens. Science, art, politics, and his- 
tory, belong not to those whose property they are 
called, but to us; we vindicate our title to them 
by showing ourselves alone able to use them; we 
alone can tell both the dream and the interpreta- 
tion.”” According to Arnold's teaching there is 
nothing secular which is not also sacred ; the di- 
vine and human differ but as two poles of the same 
thing—distinct, but not divided ; their life consists 
in their union, and in the attempt to sever them 
each will be despoiled of its own true functions. 
The religious man will reverence all kinds of 
truth as equally the offspring of the one only 
source of truth ; history will be as dear to him as 
theology, political life no less holy than the service 
of the sanctuary. He will understand prophecy, 
because he will have studied history, not as a con- 
troversialist, but as a learner—to discover what 
God's dealings have really been, not to force his 
own sense upon them; in short, from the mere 
love of historical truth, which must be far more 
precious to him than it can be to any professed 
unbeliever. Thus there is a new field open to re- 
ligious activity. It will not separate itself from 
the world, but it will mix with it, penetrate it, 
purify it. Legislation shall be based on right 
and justice, not on short-sighted calculations of 
temporal interest. Churchmen shall edit newspa- 
pers—not merely ecclesiastical, but Jay journals 
—diseuss political economy, treat of logic and 
metaphysics, perhaps geology—write poetry, and 
even nove's. A man who goes down into London 
cellars to relieve misery may feel that he is doing 
God’s work, even though he cannot sympathize 
with precise doctrinal statements. And yet in the 
midst all this there is a little misgiving discernible. 
The parties do not merely quarrel with each other's 
operations, dogmatist with anti-dogmatist, ascetic 
with humanitarian—this was to have been expect- 
ed; but they betray inconsistency with them- 
selves. Arnold, insisting on the absolute impor- 
tance of keeping up a surface of Christianity over 
the whole of human life, denoynced the nominal 
conversion of the European nations in terms as 
strong as any that an evangelical could have used, 
not merely as an imperfect good but as a positive 
evil. The Anglicans are involved by their theory 
of superior priestly sanctity in constant confusions, 
so that it must always be a question of conscience 
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for a clergyman, whenever he steps out of the 
range of strictly ecclesiastical duties, whether he 
may not possibly be in a false position. It is, in- 
deed, no new difficulty; the Romish church in 
former ages was constantly pressed by it, oeing 
called upon to *‘ render unto Cesar the things that 
were Cesar’s,"’ and doubting all the while whether 
Cesar had really any property at all. Still it is 
as powerful now as ever it was, and its presence 
is even now significant of a revulsion in the minds 
of religious men. Christianized humanity is grow- 
ing up a goodly plant; but who shall say whether 
it is more like the green bay-tree of the ungodly, 
or that to which the righteous is compared, flour- 
ishing by the water side, and bringing forth its 
fruit in due season! Religion is winning no real 
triumphs ; geology, and ethnology, and astronomy, 
under the auspices of men professing Christian 
belief, are encroaching on the Bible, not subdued 
before it; the church is being brought into bondage 
by the state, when we were told that it would fuse 
with it and spiritualize it, or at any rate stand by 
its side as a faithful witness; the comparative un- 
importance of doctrines so long as there is practi- 
eal energy in conduct leads to an obliterating of 
the peculiar features of Christianity, a virtual ad- 
mission that had Christ never come men might 
have saved themselves. And thus the religious 
man is disposed to believe that the line at first 
drawn between the sacred and the profane was 
really the true one, with all its sharpness of de- 
mareation ; whatever may be reserved for the 
millennial state, he sees not as yet all things put 
under his Lord; the prince of this world is yet | 
dominant, all the more so in that he has persuaded | 
some of the elect to fancy that by merely signing | 
the sign of the cross they have expelled him from 
God's creation, and henceforth have no need to 
call anything common or unclean. 

Thus, then, the minds of thoughtful men are 
divided at the present hour. We had intended to 
offer some remarks by way of reconciliation, but 
we forbear. To questions like this, any ineffi- 
cient answer is almost worse than useless; and 
whatever we could have urged must necessarily 
have amounted, even in the event of success, to 
no more than an abatement of its stringency. It 
is better to leave it as it really exists—a chasm 
deep and unmistakable, not to be spanned by a 
bridge of ordinary construction ; a great practical 
antinomy, inherent in the established relations be- 
tween man and things external to himself, and as 
yet waiting to be subsumed under some higher 
law. 








Panorama or Switzertanp.—The visitor at 
the Leicester Square rooms finds himself transport- 
ed by Mr. Burford to the bleak top of Mount Righi, 
nearly 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
surveys an uninterrupted view extending over seven 
cantons, and embracing a circumference of three 
hundred miles at least ; with glimpses into regions 


ible blue of the atmosphere. You stand on a point 
somewhat apart from the rest, midway between 
the loftiest peaks of snow towering to the north and 
the valleys which surround the foot of Mount Righi 
below ; to the south stretches forth, for leagues on 
leagues, a rather more open country ; of the Swiss 
lakes seventeen are under the eye, besides many 
smaller lakes, diminished to ponds by the downward 
distance. ‘‘ L’homme est |’expression du sol :”’ 
before you is the character of the Swiss—indomit- 
able, laborious, stern, yet playful. The vast dis- 
tances prevent you at first from discerning the traits 
of life and civilization in the scene; and the town 
telescope, the opera-glass, is a needful companion 
to these mountains ; with its help you learn to de- 
cipher the white specks that dot the land, descrying 
innumerable white houses; what seemed mere fur- 
rows between the ridges of rock expand into valleys 
of immense extent, and what seemed almost a 
desert becomes a region of smiling pastoral charac- 
ter. 

The painting keeps up to the high standard of 
excellence attained by the two painters, Mr. Bur- 
ford and Mr. Selous; it bears the test of the opera- 
glass as the real scene would the telescope ; indeed, 
so perfectly is the space represented, that it is im- 
possible to fancy that you are enclosed in a fixed 
circle of canvass; for the glass penetrates new 
fields of view, and the sight sports among every 
variety of form, making, as it were, discoveries, 


and encountering a diversity that cheats the sense, 


as it seems to mock the painful following of the 
pencil.— Spectator. 





TO THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


A Few have borne me honor in my day, 

Whether for thinking as themselves have thought, 

Or for what else I know not, nor inquire. 

Among them some there are whose names will live 

Not in the memories, but the hearts, of men, 

Because those hearts they comforted and raised, 

And, where they saw God’s images cast down, 

Lifted them up again, and blew the dust 

From the worn features and disfigured limb. 

Such thou art, pure and mighty! such art thou, 

Paraclete of the Bartons! Verse is mute 

Or husky in this wintry eve of time, 

And they who fain would sing can only cough ; 

We praise them even for that. Men now have left 

The narrow field of well-trimmed poetry 

For fresher air and fuller exercise ; 

And they do wisely ; I might do the same 

If strength could gird and youth could garland me. 

Imagination flaps her purple wing 

Above the ancient laurels, and beyond. 

There are brave voices that have never sung 

Olympic feats or Isthmian ; there are hands 

Strong as were his who reined the fiery steeds 

Of proud Achilles on the Phrygian plain ; 

There are clear eyes, eyes clear as those that 
pierced 

Through Paradise and hell and all between. 

The human heart holds more within its cell 

Than universal nature holds without. 

This thou hast taught me, standing up erect 

Where Avon’s genius, and where Arno’s meet. 

I hear another voice, not thine nor theirs, 

But clear, and issuing from the fount of Truth. 

None can confer God's blessing but the poor, 

None but the heavy-laden reach His throne. 





beyond where the heights become lost in the vis- 
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T. B. MACAULAY’S SPEECH, 

On the occasion of his late installation as Rector 
of Glasgow University, it is our privilege to lay en- 
tire before our readers to-day. No word of ours 
is required to attract attention to anything which falls 
from the lips or tongue of this already illustrious 
orator, but we may be permitted to say, that, as an 
address for such an occasion, this has never been 
equalled. We remember, with unabated admiza- 
tion, the installation speech of Henry Brougham, 
when he accepted this same trust many years ago, 
and though it was marked by the genius and peculi- 
arities of its distinguished author, it was the work 
of a man whose reputation was made, and bore 
no evidence of effort or solicitude for its reception. 
Mr. Macaulay’s speech, on the contrary, shows 
that he shot his arrow atthe sun. It is illustrated 
by all his famous powers of rhetoric, and with an 
opulence of Jearning which few living men could 
have displayed.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





On Wednesday, the 21st of March last, Mr. T. 
B. Macaulay was installed as Lord Rector, in 
presence of the principal professors, students, and 
a brilliant throng of ladies. Mr. Macaulay, after 
thanking those who had elected him, said :— 


T am not using a mere phrase, of course, when I 
say that the feelings with which I bear a part in 
the ceremony of this day are such as I find it diffi- 
cult to utter in words. I do not think it strange 
that when that great master of eloquence, Edmund 
Burke, stood where ] now stand, he faltered, 
and remained mute. Doubtless the multitude of 
thoughts which rushed into his mind was such as 
even he could not easily arrange or express. In 
truth, there are few spectacles more striking or 
affecting than that which a great historical place 
of education presents on a solemn public day. 

There is something strangely interesting in the 
contrast between the venerable antiquity of the 
body and the fresh and ardent youth of the great 
majority of the members. Recollections and hopes 
crowd upon us together. The past and the future 
are at once brought close to us. Our thoughts 
wander back to the time when the foundations of 
this ancient building were laid, and forward to the 
time when those whom it is our office to guide and 
to teach will be the guides and teachers of our 
posterity. On the present occasion, we may, with 
veculiar propriety, give such thoughts their course. 
For it has chanced that my magistracy has fallen 
ina great secular epoch. This is the four hun- 
dredth year of the existence of your university. 
(Cheers.) At such jubilees as these—jubilees of 
which no individual sees more than one—it is 
natural, it is good, that a society like this—a so- 
ciety which survives all the transitory parts of 
which it is composed—a society which has a cor- 
porate existence and a perpetual succession, should 
review its annals, should retrace the stages of its 
growth, from infancy to maturity, and should try 
to find, in the experience of generations which have 
passed away, lessons which may be profitable to 
generations yet unborn. The retrospect is full of 
interest and instruction. 

Perhaps it may be doubted whether, since the 
Christian era, there has been any point of time 
more important to the highest interests of mankind 
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than that at which the existence of your university 
commenced. It was the moment of a great destruc- 
tion, and of a great creation. Your society was in- 
stituted just before the empire of the east perished 
—that strange empire, which, dragging on a Jan- 
guid life through the great age of darkness, con- 
nected together the two great ages of light—that 
empire which, adding nothing to our stores of 
knowledge, and producing not one man great in 
letters, in science, or in art, yet preserved, in the 
midst of barbarism, those masterpieces of Attic 
genius which the highest minds still contemplate, 
and long will contemplate, with admiring despair ; 
and, at that very time, while the fanatical Moslems 
were plundering the churches and palaces of Con- 
stantinople, breaking in pieces Grecian sculpture, 
and giving to the flames piles of Grecian eloquence, 
a few humble German artisans, who little knew that 
they were calling into existence a power far mightier 
than that of the victorious Sultan, were busied in 
cutting and setting the first types. ‘The university 
came into existence just in time to see the last trace 
of the Roman empire disappear, and to see the ear- 
liest printed book. 

At this conjuncture—a conjuncture of unrivalled 
interest in the history of letters—a man never to be 
mentioned without reverence by every lover of let- 
ters, held the highest place in Europe. Our just 
attachment to that Protestant faith to which our 
country owes so much, must not prevent us from 
paying the tribute which, on this occasion and in 
this place, justice and gratitude demand, to the 
‘founder of the University of Glasgow, the greatest 
of the revivers of learning, Pope Nicholas the Fifth. 
'He had sprung from the common people ; but his 
jabiljties and his erudition had early attracted the 
notice of the great. He had studied much and 
travelled far. He had visited Great Britain, which, 
jin wealth and refinement, was to his native Tus- 
jeany what the back settlements of America now 
jare to Britain. He had lived with the merchant 
| princes of Florence, those men who first ennobled 
trade by making trade the ally of philosophy, of 
elegance, and of taste. It was he who, under the 
| protection of the munificent and discerning Cosmo, 
arrayed the first public library that modern Europe 
|possessed. From privacy your founder rose toa 
throne; but on the throne he never forgot the 
studies which had been his delight in privacy. He 
| was the centre of an illustrious group, composed 
partly of the last great scholars of Greece, and 
| partly of the first great scholars of lialy, ‘Theodore 
| Gaza and George of Trebizond, Bessarin and Tilel- 
fo, Marsilio Ficino and Poggio Bracciolini. By him 
was founded the Vatican library, then and long after, 
the most precious and the most extensive collec- 
tion ef books in the world. By him were carefully 
preserved the most valuable intellectual treasures 
which had been snatched from the wreck of the 
Byzantine empire. His agents were to be found 
everywhere—in the bazaars of the farthest East, in 
the monasteries of the farthest West—purchasing 
or copying worm-eaten parchments, on which were 
traced words worthy of immortality. Under his 
patronage were prepared accurate Latin versions 
of many precious remains of Greek poets and phi- 
losophers. But no department of literature owes 
so much to him as history. By him were intro- 
duced to the knowledge of Western Europe, two 
great and unrivalled models of historical compo- 
sition, the work of Herodotus and the work of 
Thueydides. By him, too, our ancestors were first 
made acquainted with the graceful and lucid sim- 
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plicity of Xenophon and with the manly good sense | Every one of the chief reformers—I do not at this 


of Polybius. 


moment remember a single exception—was a Hu- 


It was while he was occupied with cares like | manist. Every eminent Humanist in the North of 
these that his attention was called to the intellect- | Europe was, according to the measure of his up- 
ual wants of this region—a region now swarming | rightness and courage, a reformer. In truth, minds 
with population, rich with culture, and resound- | daily nourished with the best literature of Greece 
ing with the clang of machinery—a region which | and Rome necessarily grew too strong to be tram- 
now sends forth fleets laden with its admirable | melled by the cobwebs of scholastic divinity ; and 
fabrics to lands of which, in his days, no geogra- | the influence of such minds was now rapidly felt by 

her had ever heard—then a wild, a poor, a half- | the whole community ; for the invention of printing 
barbarous tract, lying in the utmost verge of the | had brought books within the reach even of yeomen 
known world. He gave his sanction to the plan | and of artisans. 


of establishing a University at Glasgow, and be- 


From the Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, there- 


stowed on the new seat of learning all the privileges | fore, the public mind was everywhere in a ferment, 
which belonged to the University of Bologna. I) and nowhere was the ferment greater than in Scot- 
can conceive that a pitying smile passed over his|land. It was in the midst of martyrdoms and pro- 
face as he named Bologna and Glasgow together. | scriptions, in the midst of a war between power and 
At Bologna he had long studied. No spot in the | truth, that the first century of the existence of your 
world has been more favored by nature or by art. | university closed. Pass another hundred years, 
The surrounding country was a fruitful and sunny |and we are in the midst of another revolution. The 
country, a country of cornfields and vineyards. In | war between Popery and Protestantism had, in this 
the city the house of Bentivoglis bore rule—a house | island, been terminated by the victory of Protest- 
which vied with the Medici in taste and magnifi-|antism. But from that war another war had sprung 
eence—which has left to posterity noble palaces |—the war between Prelacy and Puritanism. The 





and temples, and which gave a splendid patronage 
w arts and sciences. | 


hostile religious sects were allied, intermingled, 
confounded with hostile political parties. The mo- 


Glasgow he knew to be a poor, a small, a rude | narchical element of the constitution was an object 
town, and, as he would have thought, not likely | of almost exclusive devotion to the prelatist. The 
ever to be otherwise; for the soil, compared with | popular element of the constitution was especially 
the rich country at the foot of the Apennines, was | dear to the puritan. At length an appeal was made 
barren, and the climate was such that an Italian |} to the sword. Puritanism triumphed ; but puritan- 
shuddered at the thought of it. But it is not on|ism was already divided against itself. Indepen- 
the fertility of the soil—it is not on the mildness of | dency and republicanism were on one side, Presby- 


the atmosphere that the prosperity of nations chief- | 


terianism and limited monarchy on the other. It 


ly depends. (Cheers.) Slavery and superstition | was in the very darkest part of that dark time—it 


can make Campania a land of beggars, and can | was in the midst of battles, sieges, and executions 
change the plain of Enna into a desert. Nor is it | —it was when the whole world was still aghast at 
beyond the power of human intelligence and energy, | the awful spectacle of a British king standing before 
developed by civil and spiritual freedom, to turn |a judgment seat, and laying his neck on a block— 
sterile rocks ard pestilential marshes into cities and | it was when the mangled remains of the Duke of 
gardens. Enlightened as your founder was, he | Hamilton had just been Jaid in the tomb of his 
little knew that he was himself a chief agent in a | house—it was when the head of the Marquis of 


great revolution—physical and moral, political and | 


fontrose had just been fixed on the Tolbooth of 


religious—in a revolution destined to make the last | Edinburgh, that your university completed her sec- 
first and the first last—in a revolution destined to | ond century! 


invert the relative positions of Glasgow and Bo-| 


A hundred years more, and we have at length 


logna. We cannot, I think, better employ a few | reached the beginning of a happier period. Our 
minutes than in reviewing the stages of this great | civil and religious liberties had, indeed, been bought 


change in human affairs. The review shall be short. 
Indeed, I cannot do better than pass rapidly from 
century to century. Look at the world, then, a 
hundred years after the seal of Nicholas had been 
affixed to the instrament which called your college 
into existence. We find Europe—we find Scot- 
and, especially, in the agonies of that great revola- 
tion which we emphatically call the Reformation. 
The liberal patronage which Nicholas, and men 
like Nicholas, had given to learning, and of which 
the establishment of this seat of learning is not the 
least remarkable instance, had produced an effect 
which they had never contemplated. Ignorance 
was the talisman on which their power depended, 
and that talisman they had themselves broken. 
They had ealled in knowledge as a handmaid to 
decorate superstition, and their error produced its 
natural effect. I need not tell you what a part the 
votaries of classical learning, and especially of Greek 
learning, the Humanists, as they were then called, 
bore in the great movement against spiritual tyran- 
ny. Ina Scotch university, | need hardly mention 
the names of Knox, of Buchanan, of Melville. of 
Maitland. of Lethington. (Applause.) They 


formed, in fact, the vanguard of that movement. 


|with a fearful price. But they had been bought. 
| The price had been paid. The last battle had heen 


fought on British ground. The last black seaffold 
had been set up on Tower Hill. The evil days 
were over. A bright and tranquil century—a cen- 
tury of religious toleration, of domestic peace, of 
temperate freedom, of equal justice—was beginning. 
That century is now closing. When we compare 
it with any equally long period in the history of 
any other great society, we shall find abundant 
cause for thankfulness to the Giver of all good ; 
nor is there any place in the whole kingdom better 
fitted to excite this feeling than the place where we 
are now assembled. For in the whole kingdom we 
shall find no district in which the progress of trade, 
of manufactures, of wealth, and of the arts of life, 
has been more rapid than in Clydesdale. Your 
university has partaken largely of the prosperity of 
this city and of the surrounding region. 

The security, the tranquillity, the liberty, which 
have been propitious to the industry of the merchant 
and of the manufacturer, have been also propitious 
to the industry of the scholar. To the last century 





belong most of the names of which you justly boast. 
|The time would fail me if | attempted to do justice 


vet paca eS 
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to the memory of all the illustrious men, who, during 
that period, taught or learned wisdom within these 
ancient walls—geometricians, anatomists, jurists, 

hilologists, metaphysicians, poets—Simpson and 

unter, Miller and Young, Ried and Stewart ; 
Campbell—(cheers)—w hose coffin was lately borne 
to 4 grave in that renowned transept which contains 
the dust of Chaucer, of Spencer, and of Dryden ; 
Black, whose discoveries furm an era in the history 
of chemical science ; Adam Smith, the greatest of 
all the masters of political science; James Watt, 
who perhaps did more than any single man has done 
since the New Atlantis of Bacon was written, to 
accomplish the glorious prophecy. 

We now speak the language of humility when 
we say that the University of Glasgow need not 
fear a comparison with the University of Bologna. 
Another secular period is now about to commence. 
There is no lack of alarmists, who will tell you that 
it is about to commence under evil auspices. But 
from me you must expect no such gloomy prognos- 
tications. [am too much used to them to be scared 
by them. Ever since I began to make observations 
on the state of my country, | have been seeing noth- 
ing but growth, and I have been hearing of nothing 
but decay. The more I contemplate our noble in- 
stitutions, the more convinced | am that they are 
sound at heart, that they have nothing of age but 
its dignity, and that their strength is still the 
strength of youth. The hurricane which has re- 
cently overthrown so much that was great and that 
seemed durable, has only proved their solidity. 
They still stand, august and immovable, while dy- 
nasties and churches are lying in heaps of ruin all 
around us. I see no reason to doubt that, by the 


blessing of God on a wise and temperate policy, on 
a policy of which the principle is to preserve what 


is good by reforming in time what is evil, our civil 
institutions may be preserved unimpaired to a late 
posterity, and that, under the shade of our civil in- 
Slitutions, our academical institutions may long con- 
tinue to flourish. 

I trust, therefore, that when a hundred years more 
have run out, this ancient college will still continue 
to deserve well of our country and of mankind. I 
trust that the installation of 1949 will be attended by 
a still greater assembly of students than I have the 
happiness now to see before me. That assemblage, 
indeed, may not meet in the place where we have 
met. ‘These venerable halls may have disappeared. 
My successor may speak to your successors in a 
more stately edifice, in an edifice which, even 
among the magnificent buildings of the future 
Glasgow, will still be admired as a fine specimen 
of the architecture which flourished in the days of 
the good Queen Victoria. (Cheers.) But though 
the site aud the walls may be new, the spirit of the 
institution will, L hope, be still the same. My suc- 
cessor will, I hope, be able to boast that the fifth 
century of the university has been even more glorious 
than the fourth. He will be able to vindicate that 
boast by citing a long list of eminent men, great 
masters of experimental science, of ancient learn- 
ing, of our native eloquenve, ornaments of the 
senate, the pulpit, and the bar. 

He will, [ hope, mention with high honor some 
of my young friends who now hear me; and he 
will, lL also hope, be able to add that their talents 
and learning were not wasted on selfish or ignoble 
objects, but were employed to promote the physical 
and moral good of their species, to extend the em- 
pire of man over the material world, to defend the 
cause of civil and religious liberty against tyrants 
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and bigots, and to defend the cause of virtue and 
order against the enemies of al] divine and human 
laws. (Cheers.) I have now given utterance to 
a part, and a part only, of the recollections and 
anticipations of which on this solemn oceasion my 
mind is full. Tagain thank you for the honor which 
you have bestowed on me ; and | assure you that 
while I live I shall never cease to take a deep in- 
terest in the welfare and fame of the body with 
which, by your kindness, 1 have this day become 
connected. 





Sir George Staunton’s Inguiry into the Proper 
Mode of Rendering the word ‘**God,” is a con- 
tribution towards the settlement of a difficulty 
which prevails among Chinese scholars engaged in 
translating the Scriptures. It is well known, to 
those who have given attention to the subject, that 
a great difficulty obtains in rendering the term 
‘sin’? or any of its compounds into Chinese ; 
‘*crime’’ being the nearest word that can be 
found to suggest the consequences of the fal] ; and 
the effect of this is rather to anger than edify the 
followers of Confucius. A stil) more important 
obstacle arises in the case of the word ‘ God,” 
from the absence of any corresponding idea in the 
Chinese mind. Tien means *‘ heaven,”’ but it is 
also used in the sense of *‘day ;’’ Shinis “ spirit’ 
—somewhat analogous to the gods of Polytheism, 
or the angels of Christianity ; Shang-Tee signifies 
** Supreme Ruler,’’ and approaches nearest to the 
idea of ‘* God,”’ except that it falls short of it, the 
ancient Chinese idea of the Deity more resembling 
the Lucretian than the Christian notion. In con- 
sequence of a quarrel between the Jesuits and 
Dominicans, the pope in 1715 forbade the use of 
Shang- Tee, and the Romanist versions use Ticn 
or Tien-chu; Dr. Boone, the missionary bishop 
from America, advocates the use of Shin; Mr. 
Medhurst, of Shang-Tee. Sir George Staunton, 
afier a curious and exhaustive investigation, decides 
in favor of Shang-Tee, as conveying the nearest 
idea of the meaning, and being the least liable to 
misconception. 

Besides the philological and literary interest of 
the inquiry, the reader will have the exceeding 
difficulty of the attempt to convert the Chinese 
brought incidentally before him. It appears that 
Morrison’s (the first and authorized) version of the 
Scriptures, from its literal and unidiomatic charac- 
ter, frequently excites the risible faculties of the 
Chinese, and that his use of the word Shin for 
**God’’ has peculiarly placed him in a dilemma. 


In every earlier Christian tract, Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic, the word Shin had been 
invariably employed either to denote the false gods 
of the heathens, or spiritual beings generally. Dr. 
Morrison having deprived himself of the use of the 
word Shin as equivalent for ‘* spirit,’’ was obliged, 
when translating the word ‘‘spirit,”’ to have re- 
course to that of Fung ; which. in Chinese familiar 
language, means ‘‘ wind.’’ In his version, there- 
fore, the Holy Ghost is the ‘holy wind,”—a 
phrase which certainly sounds, at the least, indee- 
orous and irreverent.—Spectator. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF POPE PIUS IX. 


Amone the continental rulers whose wavering 
fortunes have fixed the eyes of all Europe during 
the last few eventful months, none have awakened 
such universal admiration, or so deep a sympathy, 
as Pope Pius IX. Even those who disavow his 
creed, revere the honesty of his faith; and although 
some may deny him the appellation of a great man, 
none will question his being a good one. At the 
present moment, when he is a fugitive from Rome, 
and his horizon clouded with cares and perplexities, 
it is curious to look back upon the brief period of 
his popularity, and to remember the day upon 
which he was installed as sovereign pontiff amid 
the cheers of a countless and enthusiastic multi- 
tude. It is more than probable that the imposing 
forms then observed, and which have been handed 
down to modern Europe, a last relic of the middle 
ages, may, in this day of reform, be swept away 
with the besom of destruction, and that henceforth 
they shall only live in the pages of history, or in 
the memory of man. 

Let us say a word first about the obsequies of 
Gregory XV1. No sooner had the cardinal cham- 
berlain verified the death of the pope by striking 
his head gently three times with a hammer, than 
the event was announced to the inhabitants of 
Rome by the great bell of the capital, and to all 
Catholic courts of Christendom by their respective 
ambassadors. A few days afterwards, the em- 
balmed body, clothed in pontifical garments, was 
borne from the Quirinal to the Vatican on a splen- 
did litter, carried by white mules, which were 
caparisoned in black, and escorted by torch-bearers, 
dragoons, Swiss guards, trumpeters, and artillery- 
men, accompanied by seven pieces of cannon. 

To describe the imposing effect of this military 
and religious convoy would be as difficult as to 
reckon the multitude which thronged around the 
lifeless body, which, clad in white, was borne aloft 
far above the heads of the crowd beneath. The 
couch of state was prepared in the Sistine Chapel, 
where it rose up as high as the frescos of Michael 
Angelo. Picture to yourself a colossal monument 
of velvet and silk, gold and silver, illuminated by a 
blaze of light. Gregory XVI. reposed on its sum- 
mit, bearing the tiara on his head and the crozier 
in his hand. One might almost have thought that 
he still breathed. After three days and nights of 
unceasing chants and psalmody, came another con- 
voy and another procession, as imposing as the 
first. This time the body was borne into the 
great basilica of St. Peter's, and an alcove was 
prepared for its reception, not less splendidly 
mournful than the couch of state. Here the holy 
father was laid in an inclined position, so that all 
could behold him from the tiara to the shoe-strings ; 
and the multitude were admitted to kiss his feet, 
which, for this purpose, were suffered to project 
beyond the iron grate. This exposition and kiss- 
ing of the feet lasted for three days, during which 


day (the seventh of the obsequies) the body was 
deposited in the middle of the church, under the 
mausoleum where his predecessor had hitherto lain, 
the latter being now conveyed to those vaults 
whither Gregory in Ais turn will one day be borne. 

The funeral oration, the last act of this melan- 
choly drama, was pronounced in Latin, after which 
the guardia nobile laid aside their mourning ; the 
mace-bearers bore away their maces ; the cardinals 
attended the ‘* mass of the Holy Ghost,’’ and went 
into conclave to elect a new pope. 

The word conclave defines admirably the state 
of seclusion and secrecy in which the sacred col- 
lege is kept during this important period. The 
cardinals shut themselves up in the Quirinal with 
their aids and their physicians. Once there, they 
cannot quit the palace without a pope. Each day 
may be seen theit respective equipages bearing 
along their dinner ; sometimes a poached egg, es- 
corted by four horses and as many piqueurs ! 

These repasts are conveyed through a trap-door, 
the only mode of communication permitted with 
the outer world. All the doors and windows are 
hermetically sealed ; each voter inhabits a separate 
cell, and they only meet in the central chapel for 
the election of a pope. There are three modes of 
election—that by acclamation, by compromise, and 
by scrutiny. The latter is the most usual, and its 
form is as follows: The dean of the sacred col- 
lege votes first. He takes out of a silver basin a 
balloting-ticket, prepared beforehand for the pur- 
pose, and fills it up in presence of the cardinals, so 
that all may see his act, and yet none can read 
what he has written upon the parchment. Each 
candidate goes through the same formality. The 
voter next holds up his ticket between his thumb 
and forefinger, and, turning towards the altar, 
utters aloud the following oath :—‘‘I take God, 
who is my judge, to witness that I elect him whom 
I deem most worthy of being pope !”’ 

Upon the altar is placed a large silver chalice, 
in which the voters place their tickets ; and after- 
wards the names are read aloud by one of the 
scrutatori, each of the cardinals holding a printed 
list, on which he notes down the names as they 
are uttered. If, in this first operation, one of the 
cardinals has obtained a sufficient number of votes, 
he is immediately declared pope ; but for this pur- 
pose two thirds of the votes are required. Roman 
affairs usually progress but slowly, and conclaves 
have been known to last for five months. The affairs 
of Italy being at this moment rather in a perplexed 
state, it was suspected that the election would 
prove a dilatory one ; and | went the first evening, 
out of mere curiosity, to look at the fumata upon 
the Piazza del Quirinal. I must tell you what is 
meant by this word fumata. At the end of each 
day’s scrutiny, if no one has been so fortunate as 
to obtain two thirds of the votes, the balloting- 
tickets are burned in a stove placed behind the 
altar, from whence the smoke issues by a pipe 
which is visible on the Piazza. If, on the con- 
trary, any one has obtained the majority, the 





the church was constantly full. On the fourth 
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tickets are preserved with care, and there being 
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no smoke without fire, the chimney of course gives 
no sign of combustion. You may conceive with 
what impatience the expected signal is looked for 
by the crowd who assemble each evening in the 
Piazza. Thousands of eyes are fixed upon the 
roof of the palace until the solemn moment of the 
scrutiny. If a faint column of smoke is then seen 
to rise, the Romans wish one another a Felice 
notte, and go to bed; they have no pope, and the 
successful scrutiny is yet to come. 

On the first day of the conclave a multitude 
were assembled to gape at the fumata; and we 
saw it at the expected time rise up slowly over 
the roof of the palace. The next evening there 
were comparatively but few whom curiosity led to 
the spot; for ‘‘ there would be so many opportu- 
nities,” every one said, ‘‘of seeing it again.” 
Judge, then, of our surprise when the solemn hour 
arrived without bringing with it a single curl of 
smoke. 

** Surely,’’ said the lookers-on, ‘‘ there must be 
some unforeseen delay ;’’ and every eye was fixed 
upon the palace in impatient expectation. Minutes 
sped on, and were growing into hours ; still no fuma- 
ta. And yet how was it possible to conceive that a 
pope should be elected in eight-and-forty hours? 
Suddenly are heard oud knocks of a hammer behind 
the partition which closed in the loggice, (so is the 
balcony of the Quirinal called.) The partition 
falls, piece by piece, and the master of the ceremo- 
nies appears in the balcony, clad in his state cos- 
tume, and bearing across in his hand. He an- 


nounces, in a sonorous voice, to the Roman 
population, who by this time had come thronging 
into the Piazza, the aomination of the new pope, 
in these words:—‘‘I bring you joyous tidings; 
we have for our pope the most eminent and most 
reverend Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, Archbishop of 
Imola, who has chosen the venerated name of 


Pius 1X.” Immediately the air was rent with 
acclamations, and there seemed such unbounded 
enthusiasm amongst the people, that I began to 
inquire among my neighbors whether the new 
pope had any special claim to popularity; and I 
learned that, about thirty years before, he had been 
one of the handsomest and most fascinating gentle- 
men in Italy; that he was on the eve of marriage 
with a lovely and noble lady, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, when death suddenly deprived 
him of his treasure. 

Her loss occasioned him such deep sorrow, that 
he renounced the hopes and pleasures of the world, 
and became a priest. He had, until then, borne 
the epaulettes of the Austrian service, and was 
distinguished among his companions by his proud 
and gallant bearing. Now his martial ardor was 
exchanged for a martyr’s zeal, and he went as a 
missionary to preach the gospel amongst the tribes 
of South America. In vain did he expose himself 
to the toils and perils incident to this life of self- 
devotion ; he survived them all; and after an ab- 
sence of some years, returned to Italy, whither he 
had been recalled by his superiors. Here his 
worth and merit suon became known. 
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shortly afterwards appointed Bishop of Imola, then 
archbishop, next cardinal, and now, after a single 
scrutiny, he had been elected pope at the age of 
fifty-four years !—a circumstance almost unprece- 
dented in the annals of the sacred college. 

The popularity of the new pontiff was still more 
apparent on the day of his coronation. On that 
morning his name was repeated with the wildest 
enthusiasm by the vast masses of people who 
thronged the streets to witness the solemnities of 
the day. Pius IX., escorted by the conclave in 
scarlet robes, was borne upon the gédia from the 
Quirinal to St. Peter’s, and from St. Peter’s to the 
Vatican. There he assumed the episcopal habit, 
the cope, and the silver mitre ; and, by the sound 
of the cannons of the castle of St. Angelo, in the 
midst of all the clergy, the army, and the Roman 
people, he made his solemn entry into the Basilica, 
hung with rich damask fringed with gold; gave 
his feet to the cardinals, archpriests, priests, and 
monks to kiss; crossed the immense nave amid 
the clang of trumpets, which resounded from the 
galleries on either side ; looked at the thrice burned 
tow, which announces to him the vanity of all 
earthly glory, (sic transit gloria mundi ;) and then 
placing himself once more on the gédia, over 
which was borne the papal canopy, he went to re- 
ceive the tiara* in the grand balcony of St. Peter's, 
in the presence of an innumerable population, which 
crowded the pavement beneath. 

Often as this ceremony has been described, it is 
perhaps impossible to realize a solemnity which 
has no parallel on earth. Picture to yourself the 
moment of the benediction, ‘‘ Urbi et Orbe,’’ (for 
Rome and for the universe,) this living mass of 
human beings stretching out as far as the eye 
could reach ; these thousands of priests and monks 
clad in all the rich and varied costumes of the mid- 
dle ages ; this sacred college, and this court, wear- 
ing scarlet robes ; this mingled pealing of bells and 
salvoes of artillery ; and, in the midst of this joy 
and splendor, the pontiff covered with jewels, his 
tiara on his head, his sceptre in his hand, standing 
alone far above the kneeling multitude, and stretch- 
ing out his arms towards the four cardinal points, 
blessing the family of Christ in all parts of the 
world. 

The enthusiasm of the Romans did not end with 
these splendid and solemn ceremonies. All men 
spoke of Pius IX. as being the dispenser of no 
empty blessing ; but that he came te bear liberty 
to the nations, redress to the wronged, and conso- 
lation to the afflicted. Such, truly, was his am- 
bition; and, despite of recent events, we may not 
say that his desire has been altogether unfulfilled. 
During the two years and a half which have 
elapsed since that gorgeous pagent, how many 
deeds of goodness and mercy have crowned his 
daily life! The liberation of the unhappy Jews 

* The tiara, or triple crown, used on this occasion is that 
with which Napoleon presented Pius VII. Its founda- 
tion is of white velvet; the three crowns are composed 


of sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and pearls. On its summa 
is one large emerald, surmounted by a cross of diamonds. 


He was} The value of the tiara is estimated at £18,000. 
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from their prison-like abode in the Ghetto is in it- 
self a noble monument of his enlightened spirit. 
During that period, wheresoever misery appeared 
amongst the Romans, there also was Pius IX. to 
be found, lending his best endeavors to relieve or 
to allay it. 

On one occasion, when a certain district near 
Rome was deluged by the overflowing of the Tiber, 
so that the wretched inhabitants were flooded in 
their dwellings, and they themselves exposed to 
the complicated miseries of want, and of exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather, tidings of their 
misfortune reached the pontiff’s ear. Not content 
with sending some aid to the sufferers, he resolved 
to inspect their condition himself, and mounting 
his horse, rode off briskly to the scene of distress, 
followed by the cardinals, who, accustomed only 
to lounge luxuriously in their coaches, inwardly 
cursed the active benevolence of their new pope, 
which would not suffer him to indulge in lazy 
benevolence. Pius IX., on his accession to the 





papal chair, found himself placed ‘in cireumstances 
so intricate and perplexing, that it would have a 
quired the highest genius to direct them to a happy | 
issue. By nature benevolent and firm, with a 
strong sense of justice, possessing an intelligent 
and cultivated mind, he longed to give freedom to 
his people, and to ameliorate their condition moral- 
ly as well as physically. At the same time, his 
attachment to the church was ardent and sincere ; 
and whilst he was full of indulgence towards his 
people, he was inflexible in his reform of ecclesi- 
astical abuses, and was the practical opponent of 
all priestly tyranny. Many anecdotes corroborative 
of this assertion have been afloat in the world. 
We will relate but one, which has reached us from 
an authentic source. A rich Italian noble, desir- 
ing in his old age to atone for the sins of his youth, 
was advised by his confessor to bestow the bulk 
of his property on the church. He had two 
nephews, who expected to inherit his fortune, but, 
swayed by priestly counsel, he assigned to each 
of them only a small annuity, and made a will, 
disposing of his vast wealth in favor of the priest | 
who should chance to say the first mass for his | 
soul on the day of his funeral. This will was 
safely deposited with the proto-notary of the Holy 
See. The nobleman soon afterwards died, and 
the proto-notary, on opening his will, immediately 
communicated its contents to the sovereign pontiff. 
It was late at night when this news reached him ; 
but the following morning he rose before the dawn, 
hastened to the chapel where the funeral rites were 
to be performed, ordered the doors to be opened, 
and offered immediately the sacrifice of the mass. 
Having thus constituted himself the universal leg- 
atee, the holy father at once sent for the nephews 
of the deceased, and yielded into their hands the 
whole of their uncle's fortune. 

With such dispositions, it may readily be con- 
ceived that Pius IX. was as bitterly hated by one 
body of his subjects as he was beloved by another. 
Among his fiercest opponents were the cardinals 


ly known, that the populace, who used to follow 
him in crowds as he walked along through the 
streets of Rome, would cry aloud ‘‘Santo Padre, 
guardasi dal bouone.”’ They feared that he 
might be poisoned, as more than one of his prede- 
cessors had been, at the festal board. The pope 
was eminently a favorite amongst the female por- 
tion of his subjects, who, heretofore, had been ex- 
cluded from the Quirinal, as if they were accursed 
beings; but Pius IX. felt that the whole human 
race equally claimed his care, and no petitioners 
were ever sent away unheeded from his gates, 
whatever might be their rank or sex. A clamor 
was raised on this subject by narrow-minded and 
evil-thinking men; but the holy father pursued his 
course of kindliness and courtesy, without being 
over-anxious concerning the opinion of his detrac- 
tors. Among those of the fair sex who requested 
leave to pay him their homage, was Fanny Elsler, 
the celebrated danseuse, who, on her arrival at 
Rome, humbly solicited the honor of kissing his 
holiness’ feet. Her profession would doubtless 
have insured a refusal from any other pope; but 
the good man graciously assented to her wishes; 
and she who had heretofore gloried only in the 
homage which everywhere awaited her, now bent 
her knee before the pontiff as a humble and obe- 
dient subject. By way of showing her respect, 
she had dressed herself magnificently, and put on 
all her diamonds; and however questionable the 
taste which dictated this display, it did not seem 
displeasing to the pope, who accepted it as a mark 
of homage to the dignity of his office. 

A few days before, he had received the Queen 
of Holland, whose toilette was far more simple 
than that of the fair danseuse. This was perhaps 
not the less gratifying to him, as royalty thereby 
signified its humility in the presence of one who 
claimed supremacy over the sovereigns of the earth. 

The first act of Pius IX. was to grant an am- 
nesty to those who had been banished from their 
country on account of political offences. At first 
the emigrants viewed with suspicion this act of 
clemency ; but after a while, even these exiled 
patriots learned to confide in his honesty of pur- 
pose, and they flocked around him to the number 
of seven or eight hundred. He received them 
cordially, and encouraged the expression of their 
liberal opinions. But he was too clear-sighted not 
to perceive that their desires and expectations ex- 
ceeded his power—nay, perhaps his intentions of 
reform. 

The letter of a distinguished Italian refugee, 
dated from Rome, in January, 1847, just after an 
interview with the pope, of whose benignity and 
good intentions he speaks with enthusiasm, thus 
describes his first impressions of Pius IX.:—‘I 
think the pope is a rare and an evangelical man, 
I found as much facility in expressing my opinions 
to him as if he had been only my equal. We 
spoke long on the political condition of the coun- 
try, on its industrial resources, and on the liberty 
of the press. After much thoughtfulness of as- 
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of confidence. ‘Son,’ said he, ‘I cannot totally 
change the form of government!’” Here was 
the seed of future dissensions. Pius TX. was sin- 
cere in his desire to reform civil as well as eccle- 
siastical abuses, bat he was not prepared to grant 
the institutions which were desired by his people. 
His first prepossessions were all in favor of free- 
dom and progress. He granted liberty of the 
press, and became quickly alarmed at its license : 
he appointed a civic guard, and was surprised to 
find that its ardor could not be confined within the 
limits he had assigned to it ; he named a council con- 
sisting chiefly of laymen, who were to assist him 
in the administration of civil affairs, and listened 
with dismay to the cries for a representative assem- 
bly, who should have the right of governing the 
country as well as of advising its chief. 

Whether the pope was unequal to the task now 
assigned to him, of guiding the vessel of St. Peter 
amid the storms of a revolutionary period, or 
whether the task he had undertaken was one too 
difficult for the ablest mortal to accomplish, we do 
not pretend to decide. Suffice it to say, that 
early in the past year symptoms of reaction began 
to appear. The Romans became more exacting, 
and their sovereign less willing to concede the 
privileges they desired. The appointment of 
Rossi, an Italian by birth, but a foreigner by prej- 
udice as well as habit, to the post of prime min- 
ister, exasperated the people, and diminished the 
pope’s popularity. Early in November matters 
came to a crisis. The Eternal City becoming the 
focus of popular excitement and disturbance, Rossi 
called to his aid a body of carbiniers, whose en- 
trance into Rome, with the professed purpose of 
guarding the avenues to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and thus influencing their councils, roused the 
people into frenzy. 

The minister was so unwise as to use insulting 
language with reference to the democratic party, 
and in a moment of unbridled fury, a dagger was 
plunged into his neck at the very door of the 
palace of ‘egislature. This deed of violence took 
place on the 13th November. On that evening a 
vast multitude paraded the streets of Rome, pre- 
ceded by the Italian flag, and singing in chorus, 
** Blessed be the hand that felled the tyrant!’ 
Next morning an assemblage of thirty thousand 
people, consisting of soldiers as well as citizens, 
marched’ to the Chamber of Deputies, to require 
that the latter might demand of the pope a demo- 
cratic ministry, as well as certain concessions, the 
chief of which were, the recognition of Italian na- 
tionality ; and the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. The deputies having joined the cor- 
tége, they proceeded to the palace of the pope, 
who, in reply to their demands, said he would 
grant nothing to violence. This inflamed the 
populace, who threatened to set fire to one of the 
gates of the Quirinal if the pope continued obsti- 
nate, and vowed that they would, after taking the 
palace by assault, shoot every one of its inmates, 
the pope only excepted. A small body of Swiss 
continued faithful to their duty, and kept up for 





some time a brisk firing from the windows; but 
what were they against six thousand civic guards 
and troops of the line, who were ranged in order 
of battle before the palace, with the cannon levelled 
against the principal entrance ? 

Pius IX., finding himself thus abandoned and 
helpless, resolved to prevent an effusion of blood 
by yielding to the demands of the multitude; he 
consented to receive Mamiami and his colleagues 
as ministers, and referred their other demands to 
the council of deputies. He capitulated in the 
name of the Swiss, on condition that their lives 
should be spared, and they were instantly sent out 
of the city, their posts being occupied by the civic 
guards. 

Thus was the pope now in the hands of his en- 
emies, a prisoner within his own palace, deserted 
by all save the diplomatic corps, who gathered 
around him in his extremity, to offer him the 
security to be derived from their presence. It is 
said that on first realizing his fallen state, he burst 
into tears; and this has been imputed to him as 
pusillanimity; but it ought to be remembered 
that the feelings of Pius 1X. were not those of an 
ordinary ruler under similar circumstances. A 
military despot, or a merely civil ruler, might have 
deemed it mercy, by the sacrifice of some human 
lives, to stem the torrent of revolution in its earlicr 
stages, but he felt himself the guardian of their 
spiritual safety ; and those tears which he is sup- 
posed to have shed, may have sprung from far 
deeper sources than those of cowardice or disap- 
pointed ambition. That he was not deficient in 
moral courage, is proved by the fact, that even at 
the time of his imprisonment, he resolutely re- 
fused to allow his name to be attached to any of 
the deeds of the government, and declined even to 
receive, according to custom, the daily reports of 
the officer of the guard. 

During eight days he continued a captive in the 
Quirinal, that palace in whose balcony his advent 
to power had so recently been announced, amid 
the plaudits of a people intoxicated with joy at so 
auspicious an event. On the 24th of November 
he contrived to escape from the palace, in the suite 
of the Count de Spaur, the minister of Bavaria, 
whose livery he assumed for that purpose, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Gaeta in the dis- 
guise of his chaplain. It is said that at one mo- 
ment he was in peril of being recognized, in an 
unfriendly village, but for the presence of mind 
displayed by the Bavarian minister's lady, (4 
Englishwoman,) who, pretending to be incommo- 
ded by the heat, desired the blinds of the carriage 
to be quickly drawn down. 

Tt was some time before the escape transpired. 
When it did, the news fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the Romans. A note was left by his holiness for 
the minister Galetti, intreating him not only to 
spare the palace, but to protect the several persons 
in it, who were totally ignorant of his resolution to 
escape, and urging him to promote the quiet and 
safety of the city. 

The town of Gaeta being situated on the very 
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borders of the Roman states, it is evident that 
Pius IX. has not abandoned his hope of restora- 
tion ; for many other more inviting residences have 
been offered to him ; but he has expressed his de- 
sire of remaining where he is. There he is sur- 
rounded by the homages of the Neapolitans, whose 
royal family vie with their subjects in doing him 
honor. The foreign ambassadors and the cardi- 
nals have also gathered round him; and a depu- 
tation from Rome has requested an audience to 
supplicate his return; but the embassy was not 
suffered to cross the confines of the Neapolitan do- 
minions; whether by desire of the pope, or by 
the command of the King of Naples, it is not 
very easy to ascertain. 

The year on which we are now entering will 
doubtless unfold a new page in the eventful his- 
tory of Pius IX. What may be the future com- 
plexion of his destiny we shall not presume to 
surmise. Some aver that he is on the eve of 
allying himself with that despotism which has 
hitherto been so alien to his feelings and princi- 
ples; others foretell that he will reénter the eter- 
nal city, shorn of his temporal power, and merely 
in the capacity of ecclesiastical ruler of a Roman 
republic. Gladly do we leave the issue of present 
events to that Providence which guides and over- 
rules the circumstances of national as weil as do- 
mestic life ; and we shall now close this brief sketch 
of Pope Pius IX. by earnestly desiring that he 
may prove both wise and firm at the present im- 
portant crisis of his history. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
MY OWN PLACE. 
A RHYME FOR ALL GOOD MEN AND TRUE. 


BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, AQSTHOR OF “ PROVER- 
BIAL PHILOSOPHY,’ ETC. 
Wuoever I am, wherever my lot, 
Whatever I happen to be, 
Contentment and Duty shall hallow the spot, 
That Providence orders for me ; 
No covetous straining and striving to gain 
One feverish step in advance,— 
I know my own place, and you tempt me in vain 
To hazard a change and a chance ! 


I care for no riches that are not my right, 
No honor that is not my due ; 

But stand in my station, by day or by night, 
The will of my Master to do ; 

He lent me my lot, be it humble or high, 
And set me my business here, 

And whether I live in his service, or die, 
My heart shall be found in my sphere ! 


If wealthy, I stand as the steward of my King, 
If poor, as the friend of my Lord, 

{f feeble, my prayers and my praises I bring, 
If stalwart, my pen or my sword ; 

If wisdom be mine, I will cherish His gift, 
If simpleness, bask in His love, 

If sorrow, His hope shall my spirit uplift, 


The good that it pleases my God to bestow, 
I gratefully gather and prize ; 

The evil—it can be no evil, I know, 
But only a good in disguise ; 

And whether my station be lowly or great, 
No duty can ever be mean, 

The factory cripple is fixed in his fate, 
As well as a King or a Queen! 


For Duty’s bright livery glorifies all 
With brotherhood, equal and free, 
Obeying, as children, the heavenly call, 
hat places us where we should be ; 
A servant—the badge of my servitude shines 
As a jewel invested by heaven ; 
A monarch—remember that justice assigns 
Much service, where so much is given! 


Away on with ‘helpings’? that humble and 
arm, 
Though “‘ bettering”’ trips from your tongue ; 
Away! for your folly would scatter the charm 
That round my proud poverty hung ; 
I felt that I stood like a man at my post, 
Though peril and hardship were there,— 
And all that your wisdom would counsel me most, 
Is—‘* Leave it :—do better elsewhere.” 


If ** better’? were better indeed, and not ** worse,” 
I might go ahead with ‘he rest, 
But many a gain and a joy is a curse, 
And many a grief for the best ; 
No !—duties are all the ‘‘ advantage”’ I use ; 
I pine not for praise or for pelf, 
And as to ambition, I care not to choose 
My better or worse for myself! 


I will not, I dare not, I cannot !—I stand 
Where God has ordained me to be, 

An honest mechanic—or lord in the land— 
HE fitted my calling for me : 

Whatever my state, be it weak, be it strong, 
With honor, or sweat, on my face, 

This, this is my glory, my strength, and my song, 
I stand, like a star, in MY PLACE. 





LINES ON LIFE. 


Joy comes and goes ; hope ebbs and flows, 
Like the wave, 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles; and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 


Ureams dawn and fly ; friends smile and die, 
Like spring flowers. 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral. 
Men dig graves, with bitter tears, 
For their dead hopes ; and all, 
Mazed with doubts, and sick with fears, 
Count the hours. 


We count the hours ; these dreams of ours 
False and hollow, 
Shall we go hence and find they are not dead? 
Joys we dimly apprehend, 
Faces that smiled and fled, 
Hopes born here and born to end ; 





If joy, I will throne it above ! 


Shall we follow? 
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From the Spectator, 10ih March. 
NATIONAL CAUSE IN HUNGARY. 


Ir is very possible that the next post may brin 


THE 


the news of a decisive battle in Hungary; the 
hostile ‘armies stand face to face in the neighbor- 


hood of Pesth, and even while we write th 


cannon may be doing its work. Prince Windisch- 
graiz has every motive to venture upon a pitched 
battle; for a victory might restore the shattered 
credit of Austria, while, even in case of a defeat, 
the advance of the Hungarians would be checked 


by the intervention of Russia. 


The Hungarians, on the other hand, have far 
less reason to desire so direct a conclusion ; their 
plan appears to be—to destroy the enemy in de- 
tail, to throw themselves upon isolated corps, upon 
detached brigades, and annihilate them; as they 
have already succeeded in doing by the force of 
General Schlich, which has been almost entirely 


dispersed. 
The force destined for the subjugation of Hun 


gary is no doubt formidable; but, according to 
specific accounts thai come to us with every ap- 
pearance of authenticity, the resources of the na- 


tional party are little if at all inferior. 


The following account of the relative strength 


of the combatants may, we believe, be relied upon 
AUSTRIANS, 


Army of Pesth, acting against Dembinsky, garrisoning 


Pesth, and maintaining the siege of Comorn. 
ist Division, under Windischgratz and 
Wrona 


2d Division, under Jellachich, . . . . . ¢75:000 men 
page med  haggrot ny see én 
Army of Croatia, under Gene ount 
iekeent, kh > 6 a Ok Oe ee 24,000 men. 
In Upper Hungary, the detached brigades 
of Count Gétz and Colloredo, and the > 10,000 men. 
a —_ PES 
Army of the Banat (about Temeswar an 
‘Atad) under Rukovina and Graser, . . t 5,000 men. 
In Transylvania, in the North, under Ur- 
ban, 3,000; in the South, under Puch- > 11,000 men. 
ner (reduced from 15,000 to) 8,000, . . 5 





Total, 125,000 men. 


To these must be added a few bands of irregular Ser- 
vians, who join the army of the Banat whenever there is 


a pect of plunder, and leave it on the first probability 
of fighting. 

Amongst these forces are distributed in all 300 pieces 
of cannon, including the defences of the cities of Pesth and 
Buda, and the battering train before Comorn. 


To meet these different corps, which a glance at 


the map will show to be widely separated, and 
without the means of easy communication, the 
Hungarians possess the following forces. 


Army of the Theiss, under 
Dembinsky, between 50,- 
000 and 60,000,say.. - 

Army of Transylvania, un- 
der Bem, 20,090 regulars 
and 10,000 irreg. Szeck- 
lers, who are all trained 
to arms and good soldiers, 

Garrisons in various for- 
tresses, 


55,000 men, with 150 guns. 


30,000 men, with 38 guns. 


, 15,000 men. 





100,000 men, and 188 guns. 

To these must be added various movable corps of 
irregulars, who infest the districts occupied by the Aus- 
trians, but whose number we cannot give with accuracy. 


It is expected that the main battle will be fought 











THE NATIONAL CAUSE IN HUNGARY. 


between Windischgratz and Dembinski; while 
Nugent cannot move from the Croatian frontier, 
and Bem is amply strong enough to maintain the 
important military positions of Transylvania, unless 
overwhelmed by the Russians. That the com. 
manders of the Hungarian armies happen to be 
Poles, must not be taken to be a proof that the 
movement is not of a thoroughly national charac- 
ter. All the aristocracy of Transylvania rallies 
round the standard of the Polish general ; among 
Bem’s officers we find the historical names of the 
Counts Bethlen, Andrisey, Teleki, the Barons 
Banffy, Josika, Vesselényi, &c., &e. Dembin- 
ski’s army contains the flower of the Hungarian 
nobility and country gentlemen; the great names 
of Esterhazy, Batthyany, Karolyi, Zichy, An- 
drassy, Haller, figure among his officers, and in 
many cases represented by more than one member 
of each house. 

In truth, the contest is a national and not a revo- 
lutionary one. When, in September last, the Diet 
declared the nation in danger, and proclaimed a 
levy in its defence, all who were within the years 
of military service flocked from every side to enrol 
themselves under the banner of their country, with- 
out distinction of class or race. Peasants, citizens, 
and nobles, alike zealously answered the appeal ; 
the Slovacks of the upper counties, and the Ger- 
mans throughout Hungary Proper, were not a whit 
more backward than the Magyars themselves ; 
the only exceptions were the Wallachian and Ser- 
vian populations; and even the former of these, 
though in the outset either apathetic or hostile, has 
now begun to take a clearer view of the real nature 
of the struggle. 

The Hungarian artillery is served principally by 
young men of good family and station ; advocates, 
engineers, employés, all without exception men of 
scientific and literary training. But the pride and 
boast of the Hungarian army are the thirteen Hus- 
sar regiments, (each at least 800 strong,) five of 
which have newly been organized. One of these 
the nation owes to the patriotism of Count Stephen 
Karolyi. This great nobleman, who almost vies 
with the head of the Esterh4zys in wealth, and 
who has hitherto taken but little part in Hungarian 
politics, in addition to a contribution in money 
amounting to twenty thousand pounds sterling, did 
in last November, at his own sole expense, raise, 
mount, and equip a regiment of this brilliant arm, 
which he now commands in person in the field. 
All the troops are well clothed and armed, amply 
provisioned, regularly paid, and sufficiently pro- 
vided with stores and ammunition of every kind. 

This fact alone suffices to prove that the war in 
Hungary is not the work of a mere fraction of the 
nation, or a democratic propaganda, but a truly 
national and popular contest, which, on this account 
alone, will not readily be brought to a close. The 
presence of the aristocracy in the Hungarian ranks 
is but another pledge to Constitutional Europe, 
that in the event of victory, subversive ideas will 
find no place in Hungary. The Hungarians have 
taken up arms for the preservation of those his- 
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torical rights which were guaranteed to them anew 
by the law of 11th April, 1848. They have as 
jittle idea of renouncing the dynasty as of estab- 
lishing a republic. They are far too wise to quit 
the historical ground which during the last three 
centuries their ancestors have so often defended 
with success against the Vienna ministry whose 
dream has ever been of the absorption of Hungary 
into Austria, and an absolute unity of the empire, 
after the French pattern. 

By thus recklessly and presumptuously attack- 
ing the ancient and cherished institutions of a 
people deeply attached to their inherited rights, 
they have at last goaded the Hungarians into a 
contest, which these have sought by every means 
to avoid; and even yet they place their only hope 
of restoring order, not in justice, but in the supe- 
riority of Windischgratz’s cannon. 





\From the Spectator, 17 March. 
FOR WHAT ARE THE HUNGARIANS FIGHTING? 


Tue summary which we gave last week, of the 
forces arrayed on the side of the Hungarian patriots, 
and the hints we there supplied as to the codper- 
ation of all classes in the struggle, must have sur- 
prised those who have suffered themselves to be 
persuaded that it is the result of unconsidered ex- 
citement or revolutionary intrigues. Those who 
have chosen to represent Kossuth as nothing more 
than the raving apostle of a subversive republican- 
ism, have yet to explain how he has contrived to 
array under his banner the representatives of the 
noblest and wealthiest families. In fact, although 
a bloody war has now for three months been de- 
vastating the productive corn-lands of Hungary, 
both the parties engaged in the contest, and the ob- 
ject for which it is waged on either side, are but little 
understood in this country ; and whatever judgment 
may be formed upon policy and probabilities, we 
wish to make English politicians understand the 
grounds upon which the Hungarians act. 

For more than a century Austria and Hungary 
have continued to maintain an amicable union; 
how does it now happen that we find the descend- 
ants of those who rose as one man to save the 
throne of Maria Theresa—who turned a deaf ear 
to the offer of a separate and independent existence 
from Napoleon—now arrayed in arms against 
Austriat’ The Austrian journals, which choose 
to ascribe this state of things to the sole influence 
of Kossuth, in reality attribute to his eloquence 
something more than it merits. A distinguished 
and remarkable man indeed he is ; but his eloquence 
would not have driven a nation into rebellion, nor 
raised regular armies, nor maintained them in the 
field. The struggle is, in short, a national one, 
which, although he plays an important part in it, 
does not depend solely upon himself. The Hun- 
garians are fighting for their nationality, which 
they hold to be threatened by the system of the 
Austrian ministry. Nor is this nationality a vague 
and misty idea, the imaginative reconstruction of a 
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Bohemians, who still dream of the great Moravian 
empire of Svatopluk ; but it is the complex prod- 
uct of their national institutions, hitherto guaran- 
teed to them by every successive king in his 
coronation-oath; in accordance with it, and in 
obedience to the law of the land, the whole ad- 
ministration has been hitherto in the hands of native 
Hungarians. For nationality consists, not as Sla- 
vonian and German professors teach, in identity of 
language, still less in identity of race, but in iden- 
tity of interests, of habits, of institutions, and of 
history. The Austrian ministry is struggling for 
a closer unity of the empire; Hungary, not un- 
naturally jealous of change, will not give up her 
ancient constitution. . 

It should be borne in mind, that the struggle on 
the part of the Hungarians is not for the main- 
tenance of class privileges or the special interests 
of a caste. This has been too often asserted here, 
in defiance of the truth. That the nobles were a 
privileged class, will not be denied ; but they were 
not such a class as the oligarchs of Russia; the 
nobles were the franchise-bearing class, not a small 
fraction of the population, removed to an immeas- 
urable distance above, and tyrannizing over the 
rest; the passage from one division into the other 
was neither difficult nor rare. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that there were grievances in the inequality 
of taxation, and drawbacks upon the national pros- 
perity in the nature of the prevalent copyhold ten- 
ures. And it must ever be remembered to their 
credit, that the privileged class themselves—the 
only privileged class of whom history can make 
such honorable mention—in a succession of diets 
extending over the last quarter of a century, have 
brought forward measure after measure for the 
purpose of divesting themselves of those personal 
advantages which they were convinced were op- 
posed to the universal welfare. The chief oppo- 
sition that they met with in this career of improve- 
ment was ever offered by the Austrian government 
itself; which in all its dependencies maintained 
the immoral mode of ruling by keeping alive hos- 
tility between the different classes of its subjects. 
All that remained of ancient abuses was finally 
swept away in the Diet which closed on the 11th 
of April, 1848, and whose acts received the solemn 
ratification of the Emperor Ferdinand, in his ca- 
pacity of King of Hungary. Thus alone is it to be 
explained, that in the camp of Debriezén we see 
representatives of all the populations of Hungary, 
and of every class of society. The Servians, in- 
deed, and the Saxons of Transylvania, form an 
exception which the enemies of liberty gladly 
dwell upon; but both these races have had their 
separate institutions, and have therefore always 
stood more apart from the Magyars. But the 
Slavorians, the Germans of the Zips and the 
Banat, the Wallachians, all rushed to arms when 
the Emperor Francis Joseph refused to add to his 
titles the regal crown of Hungary, and instead of 
taking the constitutional oath in presence of the 
Hungarian Diet, assented to the plans of the 
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fundamental laws of Hungary were at once abro- 


Such is the Hungarian case, and it is worthy 
of all consideration. But since the Austrian min- 
istry has broken entirely with the history of the 
past to enter on a career of revolution and recon- 
struction, the arguments and pleas of the past are 
in a great degree out of date. It is a struggle for 
power, in which liberal Hungary appears as the 
conservative standing on the old ways—once-abso- 
lute Austria, as the revolutionist, contending for a 
new order of things. 





SIEGE OF LAHORE. 


From Major Smyth’s History of the Reigning 
Family of Lahore, we shall take a description 
which we think written with remarkable strength 
and clearness. It is the best kind of soldier's 
writing. It affects us as though set down within 
hearing and sight of the scene. It exhibits the 
descent of the Khalsa chiefs upon the citadel of 
Lahore, at that time in possession of Goolaub Sing. 
The contrast of the little resolute garrison and their 
multitudinous desperate assailants, and the extraor- 
dinary mingling and interchange of humanity and 
ferocity, between besiegers and besieged, form one 
of the most extraordinary pictures with which we 
are acquainted in history.— Examiner. 


As day dawned upon Lahore the watchers on the 
ramparts of the fort heard the tramp and murmur 
of the advancing Khalsa army as it marched in at 
the eee og: of the city. The increasing light 
then showed a cloud of dust raised by the tread of 
the advancing thousands, and which threw a lurid 
and ominous gloom on all around. Presently the 
fierce cries of some seventy thousand wild infantry, 
and perhaps fifty thousand still more savage fol- 
lowers, attracted by the scent of plunder, rent the 
air in loud acclamations. Above all was heard the 
Seik war ery— Wah Gooroo jee ko Futteh! Wah 
Gooroo jee ko Khaisajee'!—as the host, disdaining 
further attempts at secrecy, advanced to the assault. 
The small and silent band on the walls of the fort 
calmly beheld the approach of the dense columns of 
infantry, the squadrons of cavalry, and, more fearful 
than all, the enormous train of the Khalsa artillery. 
The entire circuit of the fort now presented a close- 
ly-wedged mass of men, forming close up to the 
very walls. Presently the artillery was drawn into 
position, and coolly unlimbered, ready to open its 
terrible fire on the devoted place. The number of 
guns was so great that they formed, as it were, one 
entire and connected battery round the fort; and 
yet others, for want of room in the first rank, had 
to take up positions in the rear, or to fire from 
wherever space could be found to work them. 
Calmly and silently the besieged viewed these for- 
midable preparations for the assault. They had 
merely closed the two gates, the one leading into 
the Hazooree Bagh and the other towards the east- 
ern verge of the city ; but inside each of these gates 
they had placed two guns loaded with grape. They 
also manned the walls as well their numbers would 
allow with the men of the Dogra or Phirman bat- 
talion, who lay concealed, ready to deal out destruc- 
tion on the dense masses below. At this time the 
Hazooree Bagh was thronged with a motley mul- 
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titude of Gorchars, or troopers, Akalees, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. Shere Sing himself took u 
his position in a marble summer-house in the mid- 
dle of the garden, and by his personal and repeated 
orders a space in front of the gateway of the fort 
was cleared with much difficulty, and twelve guns 
were placed so as to bear on the wooden portals, at 
a distance of not more than thirty-five or forty yards 
in front of them. 

The scene at this moment was of a strange and 
fearful character—the dense mass of fierce men 
heaving to and fro, almost up to the walls of the fort, 
like an angry sea beating egainst a rock. The tu- 
mult of their wild music, and still wilder cries, as 
the host clamored to be Jed to the attack, was stun- 
ning. Soon, however, the horror took another 
form. The entire circle of guns—about two hun- 
dred and thirty pieces of artillery—simultaneously 
opened a fire of blank cartridge. This was done 
probably in the expectation of terrifying the de- 
fenders of the fort, but if so about fifty rounds from 
each gun were thrown away to no purpose. The 
effect, however, of this firing was awful, stunning 
all, besieged as well as besiegers, and shaking the 
fort even to the old foundations laid by the Emperor 
Akbar. At length the firing ceased suddenly, and 
then ensued a calm and silence so profound that the 
stillness was not less awful than the previous up- 
roar. Not a sound, not a whisper was heard on 
either side as the besiegers waited to ascertain the 
effect of this singular assault. Then the twelve 
guns pointed at the Hazooree Bagh gate were quiet- 
ly loaded—ball cartridge with a canister of grape 
driven home over it. The matches were lit and 
ready to hurl destruction on the feeble portals. 
Loud and savage voices were heard, fiercely de- 
manding the opening of the gate. But the cal] was 
unheeded :—immediately then the twelve guns were 
fired at once, and the old wooden gate, with thirty- 
seven out of thirty-nine men, placed inside to defend 
it, fell before the terrible discharge. The two guns 
loaded with grape were now all that opposed the 
entrance of the besiegers, and there was left but one 
out of sixteen artillerymen to fire them. ‘The be- 
sieged were panic-struck for a moment by the fatal 
effect of the enemy’s fire. At this instant a band 
of two or three hundred Akalees rushed forward 
over the ruins of the gate and the bodies of its fallen 
defenders. One of them had advanced so far that 
he was able to thrust his sword into the muzzle of 
one of the guns, by way of taking possession of it, 
when the sole remaining artilleryman, with a little 
Khalassie who attended on him, fired the two guns 
at once, and nearly a hundred corpses fell out of the 
mass of men that was rushing forward, ‘The as- 
sailants recoiled for a moment before this close and 
withering fire, and the defenders of the gate were 
enabled to load and fire their guns again with as 
destructive an effect as before. Thus the twelve 
guns drawn up before the gate were almost un- 
manned, and the greater number of their horses 
were killed. This first gleam of success for the 
besieged was heightened by the promptitude with 
which the Dogra men, without awaiting orders 
from Rajah Goolaub Sing, poured their fire of mus- 
ketry from the walls upon the confused mass below. 
The effect was that in about ten minutes the Hazoo- 
ree Bagh was cleared of the besiegers, who left be- 
hind them about three hundred killed, one hundred 
wounded, and about fifty prisoners taken by a sally 
ef the Dogras sword in hand. During the confusion, 
Shere Sing escaped from the garden back to his 
former quarters in the barracks of Meva Sing, and 
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he thought it prudent to keep himself out of harm’s 
way during the remainder of the siege. 

While all this was passing in the Hazooree Bagh, 
the eastern gateway was attacked in a similar man- 
ner, but by only six guns instead of twelve. The 
first fire beat down the gate and killed eleven men 
inside, but the return fire of the two guns within, 
and the musketry of the Dogras on the ramparts 
above, quickly silenced the assailing battery, killing 
all the men and horses attached to it. The guns 
were thus left, as in the Hazooree Bagh, under the 
fire of the garrison. 

Thus repulsed in their first attempts, the Khalsa 
opened a heavy and general fire from their artillery 
all round the place, at a distance of not more than 
sixty or a hundred yards. This fire was continued 
with such vigor and rapidity that it threatened the 
destruction of the old walls, which seemed likely 
to crumble away before it. But the artillerymen 
being within the range of small arms, and quite 
unsheltered, fell so fast under the well-directed fire 
of the garrison on the walls, that in about an hour 
the whole of the formidable line was silenced and 
deserted. The Dogras on the ramparts could now 
count no less than one hundred and forty-six guns, 
with none but dead and wounded men, horses, and 
bullocks around them, and so completely commanded 
by their fire that none dared to approach them. 
This sight had the effect of inspiriting and encour- 
aging the besieged ; and the besiegers retired to a 
more respectful distance, sheltering themselves be- 
hind and in the houses of the city. Thirty-six 
guns of large calibre belonging to the division of 
Sultan Mahomed were the last to be silenced by 
the fire from the fort, the artillerymen having hit 
upon an ingenious but barbarous method of protect- 
ing themselves. They had seized and taken by 
foree many women of the city, courtezans and 
others, and compelling them to stand in front of 
and around their guns, some of them actually bound 
to the wheels, the Dogras, in their gallantry to the 
sex or their pity for the individuals, averted their 
fire, and thus the Seiks, by this cruel stratagem, 
were enabled to continue theirs in perfect safety. 
But at length the Dogras found that the fire of these 
guns, thus strangely protected, was not only mak- 
ing sad havoc in their ranks, but was likely to bring 
down a — of their defences; they therefore 
reluctantly set to work to silence these, as they had 
done the others, by a vigorous return. Even now, 
however, greatly to the credit of their gallantry and 
humanity be it said, they took all possible care to 
avoid injuring the wretched women, aiming with 
their best skill to strike their enemies without hit- 
ting their involuntary protectors. The best proof, 
not only of their kind feeling but that of their skill 
as marksmen, is the fact that out of a thousand or 
twelve hundred women who were thus barbarously 
exposed, only nineteen Jost their lives, while not 
less than one hundred and eighty-six of the artillery- 
men were shot down at their guns. 


This was the first day of the siege, and it lasted 
seven days. The close is thus described : 


In the morning of the seventh day since the com- 
mencement of the siege, the Seiks found, as they 
had not done before, time and opportunity to collect 
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and burn or bury their dead, and to clear the city 
and the Hazooree Bagh of the carcases of cattle and 
horses with which they were strewn. The return 
showed that on the side of the besiegers 4,786 men, 
610 horses, and 320 bullocks had been killed; 
while the loss of the garrison did not, in killed and 
wounded, exceed 130 men. During these seven 
days, the Dogras of the garrison had received from 
Goolaub Sing, as presents from himself and Chund 
Kour, various sums, amounting in the aggregate to 
about one hundred rupees for each private soldier, 
the officers being rewarded still more liberally. 

One or two other incidents which occurred during 
this short and vigorous siege may be here mentioned. 
The Seiks, under the pretence of procuring wood 
for the erection of batteries, or out-works for the 
protection of their guns, dismantled nearly half the 
houses in the city, and committed excesses almost 
incredible and perfectly indescribable. Even had 
Shere Sing interfered to prevent these atrocities, he 
had not the power to enforce his command. The 
people thronged in crowds to witness the operations 
of the siege, and might be seen daily in numbers 
seated, in seeming unconsciousness of danger, on 
the walls and roofs of houses, and in other places 
within the range of muskets from the fort. But as 
the garrison knew by their appearance that they 
were not of the enemy, they never received any 
molestation. 

On the seventh and eighth days, when the Seiks 
were engaged in burning their dead, who were con- 
sumed in large heaps, they were seen to throw up- 
on the pile some who were merely wounded and 
still alive. These poor wretches implored their 
mercy, but in vain; their cries and entreaties were 
answered with jeering inquiries, if they were afraid 
to go to heaven—‘“‘Biia cherjou, cherjou—kee kofe 
ounda t’’—** Mount, brother, mount, what are you 
afraid oft’? The object of the soldiers in committing 
these barbarities was merely to secure the little prop- 
erty they found on the persons of their murdered 
comrades—for this petty incitement they were ready 
to commit atrocities se horrible ! 


Here is a Seik sergeant : 


A great deal has been said of the gallant bearing 
of Moreau, (the ‘Arch Traitor,”’ as Hazlitt called 
him,) when he Jost both his legs at the battle of 
Dresden, where he was engaged with the allied 
powers against France; but I doubt much if the 
general bore his misfortune with the stoic courage 
of a Seik sergeant, who had both his legs taken off 
by a round shot at the battle of Aliwal! 1 con- 
versed with him for about ten minutes, during which 
period not a muscle of his countenance indicated 
that he was in pain, and he spoke out boldly, like 
a Spartan, smiling at the idea when I told him one 
of our surgeons would save his life, and remarking, 
he had no wish to live without his legs; he then 
asked for water, and, after washing his face, gave 
a silver ring with a ruby in it to the water carrier, 
and requested some of the men of H. M.’s 3ist, 
who were standing by, to put an end to him with 
their bayonets. He was a fine, handsome-looking 
man, between fifty and sixty years of age, with a 
gray beard covering his chest. 
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From the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 
THE GOLD MINES OF THE GILA—SEMI-CIVIL- 
IZATION OF THE NABIJOS AND MAQUIS. 


There is every appearance that the spirit of 
adventure which has been awakened by the dis- 
covery of the auriferous region of the Sacramento 
will soon (if it has not done so already) extend to 
other parts of California. A week or two since, in 
noticing Mr. Gallatin’s memoir on California, and 
particularly that portion of it which alluded to the 
ancient semi-civilization near the banks of the river 
Gila, we spoke of a large district of country lying 
north of that river, which had not been visited 
since the famous expeditions of Coronado and other 
Spaniards in the year 1530-40. A short account 
was given of it by two Catholic priests, who 
crossed it in 1768; but the route they took is not 
accurately known. With the exception of the 
latter, no account has appeared to show that any 
white man had traversed this unknown region, and 
we hear no more of it until our military expeditions 
under General Kearny and Major Emory, in pass- 
ing down the valley of the Gila, obtained slight 
notices of it, obtained from trappers and Indian 
traders. 

Major Emory, io his published report, says just 
enough to excite curiosity in regard to the district 
in'question. The attempt of Colonel Fremont to 
reach it during the late severe winter, leaving the 
public in the dark as to his motive for so doing, 
has greatly increased this curiosity—and we now 
have before us a work by Mr. Webber, expressly 
devoted to the subject, entitled ‘‘ The Gold Mines 
of the Gila,’’ which will no doubt tend still more 
to open the eyes of those whose attention has been 
directed to the country in question. 

Since the publication of our remarks, above re- 
ferred to, a friend has put in our possession some 
accounts of the Nabijo, (sometimes written Navijo,) 
and the Moqui, or Mawkey, tribes of Indians. 
These people occupy a district of country west of 
Santa Fé, and all accounts show them to be much 
more advanced in civilization and the arts than any 
Indians north of Mexico. It is within their coun- 
try that the El Dorado of the Spaniards is sup- 
posed to lie. It was to this region that the efforts 
of the Spaniards were directed, though without 
suecess. The following accounts attracted much 
attention when they were published, but there 
were no means to verify the statements, and few 
now remember that they ever appeared. As they 
go to corroborate the old Spanish accounts of a 
semi-civilized people, and as they also agree with 
the relations given to Major Emory, we think they 
may possess an interest for such of our readers as 
are turning to the gold regions of California. We 
give them precisely as they appeared without com- 
ment. 

The following appeared in the London Evan- 
gelical Magazine for July, 1823 :— 


About a year ago a gentleman returned who had 
been with the companions of Hugh Glenn, Esq., 
Cincinnati, on a trading and hunting expedition. 





GOLD MINES OF THE GILA.—THE NABIJOS AND MAQUIS INDIANS. 


Among many interesting accounts of remote Indian 
nations, I had the following respecting the Nabihoes, 
(Nabijos,) which I am glad to convey to you jn 
comphance with your request. These singular peo- 
ple live in the midst of the highest ridges of moun- 
tains, about six days’ journey from Santa Fé, in a 
north-western course. ‘Their country is very ex- 
tensive and productive, near the sources of several 
rivers, which empty themselves into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Their fields are in the vales, watered by frequent 
showers of rain, which are very scarce in the neigh. 
borhood of Santa Fé. These inhabitants are such 
thorough husbandmen that they cultivate all kinds 
of vegetables, natural to the situation of their coun- 
try, in the greatest abundance and perfection. They 
make blankets, flannels, cloth, knit caps, stockings, 
and prepare leather, and all these things so extep- 
sively that they are able to sell a large quantity to 
their Spanish and Indian neighbors. It is said that 
their blankets represent Turkey carpets, in material 
and manufacture. Their dress is different from that 
of all other Indians, and from that of their Spanish 
neighbors also. Their shirts, coats, and waistcoats 
are made of wool, and their small clothes and gait- 
ers are made of tanned deerskin. ‘They make a 
hole in the middle of their blankets, through which 
they put their heads. They wear knitted caps on 
their heads, and have their hair in its full length 
hanging down their backs. The men cultivate the 
plantations and attend to their cattle; the females 
make the dresses and are engaged in domestic 
affairs. ‘Their churches are buildings of a very 
large size; their priests of their own nation, and 
they will not admit the Spanish priests among them. 
Their implements of war are spears from 16 to 20 
inches long, placed in a club of a foot long; they 
have also bows and arrows, which, in their length, 
are similar to those of the ancient Britons, being 
twice as long as those of the other Indians. 


The foregoing was extensively copied by the 
English journals at the time, and many were led 
to believe that the descendants of the Welsh Prince 
Madoc ap Owen Gwynned and his colony had been 
discovered. 

The following account appeared in the ‘Auburn 
Banner,’ 1837 :— 


THE WHITE INDIANS. 


It is a fact, perhaps not generally known, that 
there do exist in the far West at least two small 
bands or tribes of white people. One of these bands 
is called the Mawkeys, [Moqui of the Spaniards. | 
They reside in Mexico, on the south-west side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and between three and five hun- 
dred miles from Santa Fé, towards California, in 4 
valley which makes a deep notch in the mountains, 
surrounded by high and impassable ridges, and 
which can only be entered by a narrow pass from 
the south-west. They are represented by trappers 
and hunters of the far west, (known to the wnier 
of this to be men of veracity,) to be an innocent, 
inoffensive people, living by agriculture, and rais- 
ing great numbers of horses and mules, both of 
which are used by them for food. They cultivate 
maize, pumpkins, and beans in considerable quan- 
tities, 

These people are frequently depredated upon by 
their more warlike red neighbors; to which they 
submit, without resorting to deadly weapons to re- 
pel the aggressors. 

Not far distant from the Mawkeys, and in the 
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same range of country, is another band of the same 
description, called Naboches. A description of 
either of these tribes will serve for both. They 
have been described to the writer by two men, in 
whose veracity the fullest confidence may be placed. 
They say the men are of the common stature, with 
light flaxen hair, light blue eyes, and their skin is 
of the most delicate whiteness. One of my inform- 
ants, who saw several of these people at Santa 
Fé, in 1831, in describing the Mawkeys, says, 
“they are as much whiter than I as I am whiter 
than the darkest Indian in the Creek nation ;”? and 
my informant was of as good a complexion as white 
men generally are. 

A trapper on one occasion, in a wandering excur- 
sion, arrived at a village of Mawkeys. He was 
armed with a rifle and a pair of belt pistols, knife 
and tomahawk, all of which were unknown to them, 
and appeared to excite their wonder and surprise. 
After conversing some time by signs, he fired one 
of the pistols; instantly the whole group around 
him fell to the earth, in the utmost consternation ; 
they entreated him not to hurt them, and showed 
in various ways that they thought him a super- 
natural being. He saw vast numbers of horses 
and mules about the village. 

The editor asks, ‘‘ May not these people be a 
remnant of those who inhabited this country prior 
to the present race of Indians; the traces of whose 
cities, fortifications, and cultivated fields and gar- 
dens, are still to be seen throughout the whole 
western country !”’ 


The following account of the Nabijos Indians 
appeared in the Franklin (Missouri) Intelligencer, 
and was afterwards published in the New York 
Observer, June 26, 1834 :-— 


Between the Spanish settlements of New Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean reside a nation of Indians 
called the Nabijos, whose ingenuity and improve- 
ments reflect honor on the uncivilized state. Their 
skill in manufacturing, and their excellence in some 
of the useful and ornamental arts, show a decided 
superiority of genius over all the other tribes of the 
western continent. Their power and bravery are 
proverbial among the Spaniards, who have expe- 
rienced more molestation and injury from them than 
from all the other Indians in their vicinity. They 
once sent to Santa Fé a large quantity of silver 
bullion, to be moulded into dollars, which the 
Spaniards perfidiously converted to their own use. 
Other oppressions of the Spaniards have, for many 
years, occasioned mutual hostilities, in which the 
Indians usually triumphed, and made a large pro- 
portion of their sheep and mules the spoils of 
war, 

A young man, now in this town, during the last 
summer accompanied a strong military expedition 
against them, and obliged them to sue for peace. 
They killed a chief who wore shoes, stockings, and 
small clothes, connected at the sides by silver but- 
tons, instead of a seam; a hunting shirt: and a 
scarlet cloth cap, the folds of which were also se- 
cured by silver butions. These people do not 
adopt the usual manner of living in villages, but 
are a nation of independent farmers. Their houses 
are built of stone. They have fine flocks of sheep, 
abundance of mules, and herds of cattle of a supe- 
nor kind. They cultivate corn, tobacco, and cot- 
ton which they manufacture into cloth. They 
have gardens, in which they raise several kinds of 
esculent vegetables, as well as fruits. ‘They manu- 


coverlet made by them, which our townsman, Mr. 
Hood, has taken to Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of sending to Europe. They make baskets and 
small dishes of osiers, so compactly worked as to 
hold water without the least leakage. The twigs, 
before being wrought, are variously colored, and 
so skilfully put together that the finished vessel 
presents different figures. Their bridles are made 
of tanned leather, and often embellished with silver 
ornaments. ‘They dress almost wholly in their own 
fabrics. The men dress in small clothes, some- 
times of deer skins, tanned, and handsomely col- 
ored. The women wear a loose black robe, 
ornamented round the bottom with a red border, 
which is sometimes figured ; and when not engaged 
they use a large shawl of the same color and 
material. 


Mr. Webber’s book, ‘* The Gold Mines of the 
Gila,” has led us to look further into this subject, 
and we are more and more satisfied that there is 
a large and interesting country wholly unknown 
to moderns, which was the true El] Dorado of the 
old Spaniards. 


Correspondence of the Public Ledger. 


AN OVERLAND EXPEDITION TO THE GILA— 
THE GOLD MINEs. 
New York, April 9th. 

An expedition is being organized in this city, 
which, if successful, may open an unexpected source 
of wealth to our citizens, surpassing the golden 
promises of California, or the sparkling treasures of 
Goleonda. An opinion has long been held at the 
‘* Mineria,’’ of Mexico, that somewhere in the min- 
eral regions of the great basin of California was the 
land of precious stones, from whence Montezuma 
and his princely race drew those immensely valua- 
ble emeralds which Cortez sent to Spain. Many 
traditions, Spanish as well as Indian, point to the 
country north of the Gila and east of the Sierra 
Nevada, as the seat of inexhaustible mines of gold, 
quicksilver and precious stones ; but until the re- 
sults of the late war left this vast country under our 
flag, there was no stable power to uphold those 
who had the courage and enterprise to lift the veil 
and learn the value of its mysteries. 

Centralia, as they begin to term the territory this 
side of California proper and beyond Texas, has 
long been a fruitful theme with the hunters and 
Indians on its borders, who relate marvellous stories 
of ancient temples and palaces, of a fair-complex- 
ioned and half-civilized people, who till fields of 
Arcadian beauty, of plains glittering with diamonds, 
and precipices veined with pure gold. Allowing 
for all exaggerations, there is abundant evidence 
of the existence of the ‘‘ gold mines of the Gila,”’ 
and, for a long time, a bold and accomplished man, 
who, from a pure love of hardy adventure, had 
tasted deeply of the charms and perils of a ranger’s 





‘life, has been waiting the hour to strike for them. 
This is Webber, the author of ‘‘ Old Hicks, the 
|Guide,’’ and he has now published another work, 
| full of romantic narrative, yet efibodying also the 
most authentic reasons, and inviting a plan for at- 


ure some articles of woul. We have seen aj taining the new land of gold. 
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The most facile and direct line of connection be- 
tween sea and sea, on United States ground, is, as 
the maps prove, the new path to California, via Cor- 
pus Christi, about to be opened by General Worth, 
from the Paso del Norte, in Texas, to the river Gila, 
and from those points to Corpus Christi, on one side, 
and to the bay of San Francisco on the other. This 
movement covers all the difficult and dangerous por- 
tion of the route, with military protection ; and from 
the low price of mules at Corpus Christi, and the 
general abundance of grass, water and game the 
principal part of the way, it is estimated that $150 
will take the emigrant from New York tc the gold 
regions of California. 

Capt. Webber, in the work I just alluded to, the 
**Gold Mines of the Gila,”’ proposes to take the 
tradition-renowned mines of Centralia, on the way 
to California ; and if its storied temples of the Mon- 
tezuman age really contain richer treasures than 
California, those of the party that choose may pause 
on the way and found the new state of Centralia— 
and if not, no time is lost. 

You see by this, that the Centralia Exploring 
Expedition has a higher object in view than merely 
to dig gold. It will march directly through the 
extensive and hitherto almost fabulous region of 
gold half-way this side of California, and mark out 
distinctly, in all its lighis and shades, the shortest 
route to the Pacific that can be found on our own 
soil. ‘That the probabilities are strongly in favor 
of interesting and valuable discoveries, is generally 
admitted by all thinking and well-read persons ; and 
now that official reports and military action have 
put their sanction to Webber’s long-cherished plan 
of exploring tie gold mines of the Gila, no Ameri- 
ean can fail to wish him a hearty and hopeful God- 
speed in the work. C. M. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SLAVE MARKETS OF EGYPT. 

Tuere is no longer, properly speaking, any 
“* Slave-Bazaar’’ in Egypt: the building described 
by travellers under that name is now devoted 
to other purposes; but the traffic in slaves is 
pursued with undiminished vigor. A native fam- 
ily, whether Mohammedan or Christian, scarcely 
considers itself complete without a purchased at- 
tendant, male or female ; and there is consequently 
a regular demand, principally, it is true, for 
blacks—whites being an expensive luxury, in 
which only a few can indulge. I do not at present 
intend to enter upon the question of the treatment 
of slaves in the East; bat I will observe, in pass- 
ing, that there appears to me to be too great a 
disposition in some writers to palliate the institu- 
tion of slavery by expatiating on the kindness and 
beuignity of Turkish masters. It is true that in 
many cases the slaves are incorporated in the fam- 
ily, and, though now and then beaten, are often 
well fed and well clothed. But if we insist too 
much on these facts, we shall produce an erroneous 
impression. Frequently the position of the slaves, 
male and female, is one of unspeakable degradation 
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and misery. It is needless to enter into details 
that would shock and disgust; but I may mention 
by the way that I have seen a respectable-looking 
old man in a public bazaar bite the ear of a newly- 
purchased boy until the blood came, for some 
slight cause of displeasure. The only suicides, 
moreover, I ever heard of in Egypt were those of 
slaves: and a striking instance occurred last spring, 
when a young Memlook, belonging to Said Pacha, 
son of the viceroy, shot himself to avoid the bar- 
barous punishment he apprehended would folluw a 
very trifling transgression. 

It is however, with slaves as an article of 
traffic that we have at present to do. The blacks 
are principally brought down the valley of the 
Nile, from Abyssinia, Sennaar, Kordofan, Darfir, 
&c. The commoner sort are derived indiscrimi- 
nately from the numerous male tribes that inhabit 
the confines of those regions; but the most es- 
teemed are the Gallas, who inhabit the southern 
borders of Abyssinia. It is not true that the ma- 
jority of them are prisoners made in the intestine 
struggles of these people; for the commerce in 
slaves is too lucrative to be allowed to depend on 
such casual sources. Regular man-hunts are pe- 
riodically set on foot by the princes and chieftains 
of these regions ; and Mohammed Ali himself, in 
spite of his repeated promises to the contrary, 
used, until very late years, to despatch expeditions 
to Kordofan from time to time in order to make a 
battue—the product of which was distributed to 
the officers and men, in lieu of pay. His conquests, 
therefore, in that direction, were made to cover 
their own expenses; and he derived another ad- 
vantage in the shape of revenue, by the tax of 
about two pounds sterling per head, levied on all 
slaves imported into Egypt across its southern 
frontier. 

The horrors of the march of the slave caravans 
have frequently been described. Even considera- 
tions of self-interest seem to have little effect in 
softening the native brutality of the jellabis, as the 
dealers are called. The wretched victims are 
driven along generally on foot; their numbers de- 
creasing on the way by hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
and ill-treatment, and the value of the remainder 
proportionately increasing. A certain number are 
left at Syout and Girgeh, and the remainder are 
hurried on to Cairo. The latter portion of the 
journey is in some instances performed by water; 
and you may constantly see whole gangs of wild- 
looking, half-naked savages landed at Boulac from 
the grain-boats in which they have been shipped 
as part of the cargo, and sometimes also cabin{uls 
of the more valuable female slaves 

In all times, the greater part of the trade has 
been conducted in a private way, although, as I 
have intimated, there was at one period a large 
wak@lah especially devoted to the sale of slaves. 
Now-a-days, especially since the hatti sherif of 
Sultan Abd-el-Mejid, abolishing the public traffic 
in human beings, the jellabis take their property 
to a variety of depéts, generally situated in the 
little suburbs that have collected outside the walls, 
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especially near the Bab-en-Nair. I have often 
seen thirty or forty boys and girls in the court- 

s of these buildings, but the better class of 
females are generally exhibited by twos and 
threes. 

Strangers who wish to visit the depts generally 
provide themselves with a supply of small coins to 
distribute in presents. As soon as you pass the 
gates, you are sure to see a number of idle jellabis 
hanging about : they understand at once what is 
your object, and you have no further necessity for 
aguide. The jellabis are, I believe, generally 
Nubians, and seemed to me to be all of one family. 
Their countenances are invariably truculent, and 
their insolence is proverbial. They wear white 
turbans, twisted in a peculiar way, and raised up 
to an enormous height. I went one day with 
some English friends to see a small batch of su- 
perior Galla girls. A very narrow lane, formed by 
half-ruined dead-walls, led to a large sinister- 
looking building, round the doorway of which a 
number of jellabis were squatting. After some 
parley, we were allowed to go up stairs, preceded, 
as well as followed, by a noisy crowd, who stopped 
almost at every step to thrust out their hands and 
ask for a present. On the second floor there was 
a long narrow passage, on each side of which 
were dark rooms, in which we could just dimly 
discover groups of human figures huddled together 
in corners. As we passed, they raised their heads 
and looked at us with curiosity, rolling about their 
white eyeballs in a curious fashion. Many at- 
tempted to come out to us, and several thin hands 
were thrust forth through barred windows for a 
bucksheesh (present.) At length we reached a 
large apartment, divided into two by a screen of 
mats. We were here told to wait a minute by 
the chief jellabi, who went inside, whilst the rest 
continued their vociferations fur money. After 
some delay, two wretched-looking girls, with 
scarcely a rag of clothing, came out, and stood 
shivering before us. This was the usual piece of 
imposition. The object was to make us at once 
give the present we had originally intended, and 
then to produce the better class of slaves, and 
claim a larger amount. After some altercation, 
however, the jellabi again retired, and presently 
the matting was pushed aside, and out came three 
elegantly formed young women—black, it is true, 
as jet, but evidently of a superior race. These 

were the Gallas. Their features were regular 
and pleasing, the expressions soft and melancholy. 
Their hair, as is indeed universally the case with 
negro slaves exposed for sale, was arranged in an 
immense mass of curls, about the thickness of a 
tobacco pipe, lying close together. One had a 
necklace of brass wire; the others wore beads. 
Their dress was so scanty, that we had ample op- 


and were cvidently very glad that we did not 
long abuse the advantage of our position, but al- 
lowed them soon to retire behind their mat with 
their present; which no doubt was snatched from 
them by their masters as soon as our backs were 
turned. 

It is much easier to get into one of these places 
than to get out. The jellabis make a practice of 
endeavoring to intimidate their visitors into giving 
them more bucksheesh. Whether you be liberal 
or otherwise, you are always compelled to Jeave 
them dissatisfied. On the present occasion they 
closed the doors of the house, and surrounded us 
with loud vociferations. A dozen hands were 
thrust towards us, over shoulders, under arms, in 
the narrow dark passage—most of them signifi- 
cantly opened, but one holding a knife, and others 
heavy Nubian clubs of carved wood. We knew, 
however, what these demonstrations were worth ; 
and after a slight scuffle, succeeded in extricating 
ourselves from this den of iniquity, and rode off, 
pursued for some distance along the streets by the 
clamorous rabble, who vowed and protested we 
had given them nothing, and denounced us to the 
bystanders as dogs and infidels. The foremost of 
them, however, used always to claim acquaintance 
with me afterwards, on the score, perhaps, of a 
blow with a koorbash (whip of hippopotamus hide ) 
which I dealt upon his shoulders. On another 
occasion he took me and a French gentleman, who, 
like all new-comers, was curious about these sighis, 
to a different place, where we saw a larger number 
of slaves at a much smaller expense. He had 
grown wiser by experience, and was but moder- 
ately importunate. 

The treatment of slaves in the wakalahs is 
necessarily a great deal better than that which 
they experience during the journey down from the 
upper country. -It very much resembles, however, 
that of pigs and poultry in a farmyard. The 
generality of the slave wakalahs are small: in 
some cases the centre courtyard is not more than 
twenty feet square, and there is no upper story. 
Little cells without doors may be seen on all sides, 
each appropriated to five or six slaves, males and 
females often indiscriminately mixed. At noon 
and sunset, a large wooden bow) of beans or lentils 
is placed in the centre of the yard, and the greater 
number of the hungry inmates crowd round this, 
pushing and shoving in order to get into the first 
rank ; some making good their station, and others 
carrying off a hanc‘u: to devour in a corner. The 
whole disappears in 2 few seconds. Some of the 
more valuable females are fed apart in the cells 
I remember seeing a magnificent Abyssinian woman 
eating alone from a bow! of rice in a sombre room, 
with the doorway half closed by a mat. She 
stopped when we looked in, and turned her olive 


portunity of witnessing the perfection of their | face and fiery eyes towards us. We offered her 
forms. The poor creatures seemed anxious to be | the few piastres which remained to us after the 


bought; and we could detect an expression of 
disappointment when they understood that we had 
only come actuated by a motive of curiosity. 


furious begging of the other poor creatures ; but 
she would not trouble herself to take them. ‘‘ Put 
them down by her side,” said the huge ruffian of 





They murmured something in their own tongue, |a jellabi who owned her. We did so: she re- 
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mained immovable, glaring at us like a tigress ; 
but he swept them with a chuckle into his hand, 
saying he would take care of them for her. This 
was an instance of a not uncommon character 
among slaves. She was revenging herself for the 
ill-treatment inflicted on her, by frightening every 
purchaser that presented himself. 1 saw her some 
months afterwards, wheh her spirit was broken, 
and she wished to be sold; but no buyer was to 
be found. 

It is not customary for Egyptians in want of 
slaves to visit the wakalahs. Sometimes a few 
are taken to the bazaars, where they are put up 
to auction; but generally a servant is sent to a 
jellabi, with orders for him to bring a proper as- 
sortment to the house. Slaves just brought down 
from the upper country are preferred to such as 
have been in a family previously, as the latter are 
supposed not only to have been sold for some 
fault, but to have learned cunning tricks and bad 
habits, which every one hopes to guard against 
in those whose education has not begun. The 
jellabis, however, know this, and almost invariably 
dress up all the slaves committed to their care as 
if they had just been caught and brought down; 
that is to say, they curl their hair in the manner 
above described, and give them a single rag to 
fasten round their middles. Thus accoutred, the 
poor things are driven along the streets in troops 
to the house of the intended purchaser. 

I called one morning on a Levantin lady of my 
acquaintance in Alexandria, and found her in con- 
versation with a tall, handsome, black girl, 
wrapped in a white melayah, or mantle. The 
lady reclined in the corner of her divan, smoking 
a shisheh, or water pipe, whilst the girl stood at a 
little distance, with her hands meekly crossed. 
After the usual compliments, I was told that this 
was a slave belonging to a Turkish lady just ar- 
rived with her suite from Algiers, to meet her 
husband, who, however, had gone on to Stamboul, 
leaving word that she was to follow. As he had 
not left money enough to defray the expenses of 
the journey, it seemed qnite natural to the lady to 
dispose of one of her bought handmaidens, and 
accordingly this one had been selected. Fatmeh 
herself was telling the story as I entered; and 
although it did not seem to occur to her that she 
was the victim of a most unjust system, yet she 
could not help expressing her regret at being thus 
suddenly thrown out of the bosom of one family 
to seek for a place in another, or rather to take 
the place which chance might assign her. I elicited 
the fact, that although her mistress sometimes beat 
her, even for talking in her sleep, and for being 
frightened on board the vessel in which they had 
coasted the whole north of Africa, although she 
was frightened herself—yet, considering all things, 
she had been happy with her. Here, then, was 
an instance in which the much-vaunted kindness 
with which the Orientals treat their slaves was 
turned into a weapon of torture to them. The 
stronger they are bound by the ties of affection to 
their owners, the more cruelly are their feelings 











wounded when the vicissitudes of their servile life 
throw them into the market. Struck by this cir. 
cumstance, I afterwards made inquiries, and found 
that the instances in which slaves remain attached 
to one family thronghout their existence are com. 
paratively few. If misfortune overtakes a man, 
of course the slaves are sold; they go as part of 
the property in case of a failare, for example; 
and how many Egyptian merchants have not failed 
once, twice, thrice! A man who has compounded 
with his creditors only once is esteemed a remark- 
ably safe person to deal with ; although, in almost 
every instance, there is a dishonest concealment 
of property. But this is by the by: on the first 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties, one at least of 
the slaves of the house is got rid of. ‘I have so 
much in my shop,” you may often hear it said; 
**T have built so and so; and I have the donkey 
and Zara’’ (a common name to give to slaves). 

Fatmeh tried hard, poor thing, to persuade my 
friend to buy her; she walked about to show that 
she was active ; arranged the cushions of the di- 
van, and trimmed the shisheh, to exhibit her 
familiarity with a genteel house; and laughed 
with forced gayety to prove that she was of a good 
temper. There was a ground of objection, how- 
ever, which Sitt Miriam, as my friend was called, 
suspected, and the truth of which she endeavored 
to ascertain by a series of sudden questions and 
artful cross examinations. 

The chief difficulty, however, remained. Would 
a couple of days’ trial be allowed? ‘* Unless they 
are,” said Miriam to Fatmeh, ‘I shall not buy 
you. How do I know what bad habits you may 
have? You have acknowledged you talk in your 
sleep. I don’t care for that, as you would be shut 
up at night; but you may be a liar, you may bea 
thief, you may”’ And here followed a list of 
vices incident to female slaves, during the utter- 
ance of which I scarcely knew whether to look at 
the ceiling or the floor, but which poor Fatmeh 
listened too most patiently, firmly denying that 
she possessed such habits and imperfections. One 
of her observations was sensible enough; for she 
said that a trial of two days would be of ne avail, 
since any person in her position would be able to 
put on a fair outside for so short a time. Alto- 
gether, it was observable that she had been 
brought up in a good family, and knew something 
of the world; and it was easy to see that Sit 
Miriam rather feared she was too clever and know- 
ing. I had no doubt of her being something of a 
politician ; for she endeavored throughout to ap- 
pear in the character of an innocent, simple girl, 
whereas she was, in the Eastern style, a refined 
and well-educated woman. However, such was 
her fascination, that my friend would certainly 
have bought her, but that her mistress sent an old 
duenna with a message from the wakalah where 
she was living, to the effect that an offer had been 
made, and that, unless the money was immediate- 
ly fortheoming, Fatmeh must return to her. The 
girl accordingly departed, not without expressions 
of sorrow ; but she had scarcely been gone half 
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an hour, when Sitt Miriam, who had sat reflective 
during that time, clapped her hands, and calling 
her servant, ordered him to go instantly and say 
that she would pay the price. It was too late; 
Fatmeh had already passed into the harem of an 
old Turk, who made up his mind at once on see- 
ing her. 

God is merciful !’’ said my friead, consoling 
herself. ‘* Perhaps that girl had some grievous 
fault, and I may be well delivered.’’ Her evanes- 
cent affection for Fatmeh was here wafted away 
on a long sigh, and she added, smiling, ‘‘I shall 
send to-morrow morning for half-a-dozen girls from 
the jellabis. If you like to come and see me buy 
them, you may.”’ 

I confess that, in spite of the reflection that I 
was giving a sanction to a very bad system by my 
presence, I made an appointment for the next day, 
and punctually kept it. 1 found the Lady Miriam 
alone; and whilst waiting the return of the ser- 
yant, who had gone to the nearest wakAlah for a 
jellabi, had to listen to a history of all the slaves 


the good lady had ever possessed, interluded with | 


a good many scandalous stories I cannot repeat. 
The domestic history of Christian families in the 
Fast is a curious one. The plague of polygamy 
has practically penetrated them all. I never knew 
a couple who had not periodical outbreaks on this 
subject. The Christian women will not tamely 
put up with the insult ; and no occurrence is more 
common than that of wives leaving their husbands 
on this account, and taking refuge with their re- 
lations. It is curious to remark, by the way, that 
in spite of the great number of intermarriages 
among different colored races, there are no mulat- 
toes in Egypt. ‘The climate is so deadly to for- 
eigners at the second degree, that the children, 
except in rare instances, do not live. This is one 
of the strongest proofs of the descent of the pres- 
ent fellahs from the ancient Egyptians. Foreign 
families never survive beyond the third generation ; 
and every mixed race has a feeble and uncertain 
existence. 

I suggested these considerations to my fair 
friend, who kindly told me I was a fool for troub- 
ling my head on such subjects ; but confirmed my 
observation that very few half-castes ever reached 
man's estate. While we were talking, we heard 
the hoarse voice of a jellabi in the court; and 
presently up came a dark bevy of half-clothed 
damsels for inspection, the owner sitting down on 
a bench in the courtyard below quietly smoking, 
ready to answer any questions. A rapid glance 
of Sitt Miriam’s practised eye sufficed to detect 
those between whom she was likely to hesitate, 
and the others were at once sent away. I asked 
her the grounds on which she decided. 

** All those I have dismissed,’’ said she, ‘‘ have 
been in families before; I knew it at once by 
their way of standing, in spite of their being 
dressed like wild beasts. They have been sold 
by their masters in Cairo, and shipped to Alexan- 


sent down here. I know the tricks of these slave- 
dealers ; may misfortune come to them!”’ 

She went on in this style for some time; and 
then suddenly turning to the younger of the two 
girls, who stood huddled together in a corner, 
ordered her, in an insulting manner, to come for- 
ward, at the same time abusing her race. It is 
impossible to describe the expression of rage and 
hatred which shot, like a lightning flash, athwart 
the face of the girl, who thus, in an unguarded 
moment, betrayed that she still possessed al] the 
wild untamed feelings of her native woods. I 
looked at once with interest upon her; for that 
glance revealed that not all the ill-treatment and 
suffering to which she had been subjected during 
a journey of thousands of miles, over deserts which 
we should consider it a mighty triumph to trav- 
verse, had broken her spirit, and rendered her in- 
sensible to injury. To my mind, such a charac- 
ter would recommend itself. The readiest to 
resent ill-usage are often the most susceptible of 
kindly impressions. But this young savage was 
at once judged by my prudent friend, who dis- 
missed her to join her companions below, and ap- 
plauded her own keen appreciation of character on 
beholding the look of scorn and defiance, that 
would have become a princess, with which she 
walked away. 

‘* Now come you here,”’ said Sitt Miriam to the 
remaining girl, who, with a stupefied yet anxious 
gaze, had watched the scene I have described. 
She approached, or rather crept forward, keeping 
her eyes on those of the Sitt, who was a good 
soul at bottom, and expressed to me, in broken 
Italian, her sorrow at being obliged to put on 
an appearance of harshness. I know she was an 
excellent mistress, and certainly never beat her 
slaves. 

I need not repeat the conversation that ensued ; 
suffice it to say, that it was satisfactory. The 
girl was very ignorant, and apparently good- 
natured. But my fair friend would not trust to 
appearances ; she had a whole host of little ex- 
pedients for diving into the recesses of the humaa 
heart. 

** Give me your hand, Zara,’’ choosing one of 
the half-dozen names commonly bestowed on 
slaves. 

The girl obeyed. Sitt Miriam took the thin 
hand held out to her, looked rather awkwardly at 
me for a moment, and then spat in it! I started, 
and uttered an exclamation. 

“*Stato tranquillo!’’ quoth she to me aside in 
her lingua Francga. ‘* Be quiet; it is the cus- 
tom. What do you call that in your country, 
Zara *”’ 

The girl looked perplexed; but if she was 
offended, she kept down her resentment in the 
very lowest recesses of her heart. Her reply 
was in a tone of angelic meekness: *‘ I know the 
name of it in Arabic, oh, lady !”’ 

Sitt Miriam blushed scarlet; the rebuke told. 





dria. All the bad slaves and lame donkeys are 


She let fall the slave’s hand, and said, ‘* You are 
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a good girl, and very learned. 
price. Don’t look angry ; oh, Frank,’’ she added, 
turning to me with some confusion ; ‘* you know 1 
mean to be kind to her. Anybody else would 
have struck her on the mouth with a slipper, but I 
am not so cruel. Let as now go and speak to 
the jellabi.”’ 

A fierce volley of words was exchanged for 
some time between the slave-dealer and Lady Mir- 
iam; he beginning by asking about eighteen 
pounds, and she offering eight. It was exactly 
like a bargain for a yard of cloth. ‘I will give 
so much.”’ ‘‘Jefta Allah! God will open’’—that 
is, another door for sale—was the customary eva- 
sive reply. This went on for half an hour, during 
which my fair friend stood screaming from the 
gallery, whilst the jellabi sat quietly below smok- 
ing, giving occasionally an answer in the words | 
have mentioned, and sometimes, when vexed by 
a ridiculously low offer pertinaciously repeated, 
putting in that he would give the girl as a present. 
At length they gradually approached one another 
in price, the altercation becoming hotter and hot- 
ter, however, as they did so; until at length, when 
the difference was only a few piastres, the bargain 
was several times broken off, and Zara ordered to 
go. This, in fact, was the serious part of the dis- 
cussion, the previous exorbitant demand and conse- 
quent low offer being mere skirmishing. Terms 
were, however, at last come to; and the price of 
1350 piastres (not quite £14) was agreed upon, to 
be paid in two or three days, in case the girl dis- 
covered no hidden bad qualities. Ordinary black 
slaves, male and female, generally fetch from ten 
to twenty pounds; but thirty, and even forty or 
fifty, are paid for fine Abyssinian women. 

I ought to add that it is important to ascertain, 
if possible, the temper of household slaves before 
buying them. They are sometimes very trouble- 
some; and have been known to murder their mas- 
ters and mistresses. I once saw a horrid sight— 
a black woman paraded on an ass about the 
streets of Alexandria, with her face turned to the 
iail; a man went before proclaiming that she was 
a poisoner. For several hours the wretched crea- 
ture was paraded in this manner, after which the 
executioners put her into a sack, and taking her 
out in a boat some distance to sea, threw her 
overboard. 
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our blessed Lord scrupled not to prefigure the re. 
joicings in heaven over ‘* one sinner that repent- 
eth” by earthly feasting, dancing, and merriment, 
and has thus indirectly sanctioned all of these. 
For, though the world be nothing out of Him, yey 
in Him it may be much to us; and the Christian 
rule is to cultivate innocently and freely, ** what- 
soever things are true, honest, just, pure, and 
lovely.” Now, laughter, in itself, is innocent: 
in childhood, it is often ‘ lovely.”’ Inconsistency 
and imperfection, the consequences of sin, are un- 
doubtedly the sources of the ludicrous. In heaven 
there can be nothing incongruous, nothing out of 
place, nothing, therefore, it should seem, provoca- 
tive of laughter; for it is the imperfect realization 
of the mind's ideal which alone appears absurd; 
as where great pretensions are combined with 
small performances, or good intentions with silly 
and inadequate deeds. The laughter of childhood 
might be supposed derivable from another source ; 
it seems to well forth from an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of enjoyment; the pure overflowings of de- 
light, which take this channel of expression ; and 
yet childhood, even, is liable to those perceptions 
of the ludicrous which arise from manifest incon- 
gruities. But, if an habitually grave, or indeed 
any elder person, contort the features and make 
wry ‘‘ faces,” in playing with a child, that child 
will almost invariably fall into ecstasies of Jaugh- 
ter; or, if the nurse, or ‘‘ papa’’ or ‘* mama’’ pre- 
tends to be afraid and runs away from a little one, 
bursts of glad merriment will surely be elicited. 
Nay, it is oddity, and incongruity with the quietude 


of other things, which makes the very infant clap 


its hands and crow when the silver bells are made 
to sound before it. 


Many other equally familiar instances of the 


influence exercised by incongruity over childhood 


might be enumerated ; but we think we have said 


enough to prove our point. Certain it is, however, 
that if the mirth of very early years is sometimes 
the mere ebullition of animal spirits unconnected 


with any perception of the ludicrous, the langhter 


of maturity is almost invariably, if not invariably, 


prompted by imperfection of some kind, which is 
the concomitant of evil, and might therefore seem, 


in one sense, more worthy of tears than merri- 
ment. Pans, ‘‘ jeux de mot,” and that entire 
class of sayings which pertain to the category of 


wit, are rarely provocative of hearty laughter. It 





is humor which stirs the inner man to mirth. We 
may smile at Ben Jonson, but Shakspeare makes 
us “‘roar.”’ Sometimes, however, humor may 
blend with wit, even in a pun, throogh the incon- 
gruous collocation of things really most dissimilar 


Avorn ‘foolish talking and jesting,”’ says the | and inimical to one another therein conveyed ; such 


apostle, “‘ which are not convenient ;’’ and the in- 


as the coupling of quakerlike gravity with, say, 4 


spired preacher hath taught us, ‘ sorrow is better| lady’s hat and feathers. But the truth is, that, in 


than laughter.”’ Nevertheless, there is “‘ a time 
to weep, and a time to langh.”’ ‘* To the pure all 
things are pure.’’ The jesting of the heathen 
world was profane and unclean; to Christian ears 
**it was altogether abominable.’’ Even like sinful 
were its ‘* banquetings’’ and “‘ revellings,”” though 





such cases, we generally find the humor ourselves 
which is provocative of laughter; we fancy, for 
instance, almost unconsciously, what the grave 
quaker’s feelings might be at finding himself sub- 
jected to such comparison, and the thought of his 
sadness makes us laugh. However, incongruity 
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will be found in all such cases to lie at the root of 
the matter, if we do laugh ; and incongruity is but 
a form and expression of imperfection. 

But is it right to laugh? Should we not rather 
cry! We reply—not as we are constituted for 
existence in this world. If the sight and presence 
of the imperfect could only move us to tears, or at 
jeast to grief, we’ should be so possessed with an 
unfathomable and boundless sorrow, that it would 
be practically impossible for us ‘* to rejoice in the 
Lord always.’’ Were we enabled to realize, and 
that continually, the amount of sin and suffering 
which exists upon this earth, nay, were we com- 
pelled so to do, by the organization of our being, 
we could never know a moment's peace ; we must 
be always plunged in the abyss of woe. Under 
such circumstances, the business of life would 
come utterly to an end, arts and sciences would 
be annihilated, and the human race itself would 
soon vanish from the face of this habitable globe. 
And this fact, implying the indispensable need of 
relaxation, and happiness, in some degree, for the 
bare duration of humanity, supplies a sufficient 
answer to cavillers like poor Leigh Hunt, who tells 
us that all Christians, professing to believe in future 
torments, are either hypocrites or brutes; as their 
hearts and minds should be exclusively possessed 
with pity for their fellow-creatures, and their whole 
lives devoted to intercessory prayers for the doomed. 
It is true, that the loving and faithful Christian 
neds not to urge the insufficiency of human na- 
ture as his plea for pursuing rational happiness ; 
for he knows that his God is just and merciful as 
He is great, and feels that whatever He has 
willed must, in some sense, be for the best, and 
that doubt or distrust on his part would be impious 
and practically atheistic; but it is no less true, 
that from the requirements of his nature, even 
under the direct influence of Heaven, all his feel- 
ings and perceptions are finite and liable to change. 
Light and shade are requisite for a world like 
this; even heaven knows gradations of glory; 
and the All-Infinite alone, promoting and realizing 
all, enjoys absolute and boundless perfection. 

But we may be waxing too grave “for the 
nonce.”’ Let us be suffered to assume, then, that 
“there is a time to laugh,’’ even for the righteous 
man; that the incongruous and imperfect may 
excite his mirth; that even that higher order of 
ridicule, which is animated by a sense of right and 
a love of goodness, may be permitted to him, 


proclaim, that true humor may be hallowed by the 
love of God. 
It may seem the stranger to question the com- 
patibility of Christianity with humor, when we 
reflect, that we have comparatively few records of 
its existence under the domination of Paganism. 
Though it has long been the fashion to talk loosely 
of Aristophanic humor, we think that Aristophanie 
wit and fun would be the more fitting meed for 
praise. Without entering on another series of 
definitions, just at present, lest we should tire our 
readers out, or possess them with the idea that we 
only allowed ourselves to laugh by rule, and limit- 
ed all perceptions of the ludicrous by arithmetical 
or geometrical proportions, let us content ourselves 
with the suggestion, that the highest humor in our 
eyes must not be far remote from pathos ; must at 
least be drawn from an intimate sympathy with the 
nobler cravings as well as the failings of humanity. 
Now basely negative humor, eritical and corrosive 
—a species of vinegar distilled from wine on the 
lees, or the produce of sound sense, narrowed, 
distorted, and more or less falsified by ill-natare— 
cannot challenge much of our admiration, and cer- 
tainly never commands our jaughter; though it 
may not be without a use of its own, if nothing 
better can be obtained; and such, mainly, is the 
Aristophanie produce. Direct satire, and more 
especially political satire, deals much with wit, and 
may deal with fun also, but makes little use of 
humor. It very rarely bids us laugh. He, who 
loves Ged and man, supposing him to be possessed 
| of equally sound sense and fertile imagination with 
the misanthropic thinker, must needs be a far 
higher humorist. Man must sympathize with man, 
to be able to expose his weaknesses with success. 
Hate and scorn are repellants ; they interpose a 
barrier; they bring darkness in their train. Love 
is the great teacher, to Jay bare the mysteries of 
humanity ; the guide, to traverse its depth and 
height, and measure its cireumference ; the plum- 
met, to sound its abyss; and the living sunshine, 
to explore its every crevice and bring its darkness 
into day. Of this love Aristophanes had not much, 
and Terence and Plautus had little more. Nor 
was this strange. There was comparatively little 
to endear the human race to the Pagan moralist : 
| he saw its vices and its follies; but he knew not 
| that for the last and lowest of its slaves a Divine 
Saviour should expire. 

With the growth of Christianity the principle 





While a tenant of this mortal sphere. And, so! of love extended its benignant influence ; soon, 


much conceded, let us proceed to proclaim, that 


indeed, corruption manifested itself, and Gnosti- 


the two works, of which we have placed the titles! cism poisoned some of the life-springs of devotion. 
at the head of this brief essay, though by no means} The great principle that ‘‘to the pure all things 


free from faults of various orders, are, on the 


are pure,’’ quoted at the commencement of these 


Whole, trophies of national humor, and additions| remarks, was trampled under foot of man, the 
to the treasury of human literature. Their pur-| beautiful was condemned as unholy. Men could 


pose is in the main honest, (that of the greater of 


not forbid the stars to shine, nor the flowers to bud 


the twain eminently so,) and the execution is gen-| in spring, nor the glorious rainbow to span the 
erally in keeping with the purpose. And there-| sky; but they could and did forbid any mental 
fore do we rejoice, as Christians and as English-| response to all these glories. A myriad dewdrops 
men, in these creations of our living humorists,| might glitter like diamonds every morn in the rays 
and conceive it our special duty, as churchmen, to| of the rising sun, but not one pearl of wit or 
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humor was allowed to drop from Christian lips, 
lest the grace of the baptized man should be dese- 
erated by common earthly joys. How this fearful 
error waxed and developed itself into the corrup- 
tion of social life in Christian lands, and the sev- 
erance of a redeeemed world from its Redeemer, 
need not be narrated here. But Gnosticism and 
Gnostic asceticism was not the soil for humor, save 
one of a cold, and harsh, and bitter nature, of 
which ‘‘Jerome’’ and others have left us more 
than sufficient samples. 

Even in the middle ages, humor, as far as it had 
any existence, was negative and hard-hearted. It 
showed itself, no doubt, here and there, in the 
famous ‘‘ Reynard,’’ that stern protést against hy- 
pocrisy and superstition ; but humor in the highest 
sense was almost an incompatibility with the then 
existing state of society. Freedom is its essential 
element ; and who possessed this when brute force 
reigned supreme, save where the influence of a 
corrupt, but Christian church interposed to shield 
the helpless from overweening tyranny’ The 
monks can alone be said to have enjoved freedom, 
literary and social, such as might be consistent 
with the creation of humoristic works; and what 
a freedom was this! that of a bird in its cage; or, 
in the case of nobler and higher spirits, of a faleon 
in its coop, of a lion taken in the snares! If other 
men were chained by hourly need to the struggle 
for life, for existence ; they, the monks, were like 
men, freed indeed from such fetters, but shrouded 
*neath dreary cowls and robes of iron sackcloth, 
that checked their breath, and bound them to abide 
as statues upon one spot forever. Monkish humor! 
What should it be, but bitter, harsh, and stern? 
Or else, where good-natured, small and weak, con- 
fined in sympathies, narrow in range, devoid of 
purpose’ A pleasant chuckling over a little pious 
fraud for holy ends; a satisfactory conviction of 
the universal depravity of the human race, justi- 
fying an occasional lapse, to be atoned for by some 
subsequent penance; a quiet Latin joke at the 
expense of a rival community; these, and such 
as these, are ingredients for the cauldron of hu- 
moristic harmlessness in monkery. We will not 
describe the process of the more venomous decoc- 
tion. However, the only works of the middle ages 
possessing, or professing any humor, did proceed 
from monks ; and they are few indeed. The Jest- 
ers were, no doubt, shrewd fellows; and happy 
should we be to make the acquaintance of some of 
them, in this present age and life, especially if 
dowered with the moral excellences which dis- 
tingnish ‘‘ Shakspeare’s’’ fools, of whom perchance 
anon. But ‘ the jesters’’ dealt not much in vellum 
or parchment, and have left us few seraps of their 
handiwork. With the Reformation, or rather with 
that outpouring of intellectual energy which pre- 
ceded and hastened it, humor first assumed its ade- 
quate position in literature. Rabelais led the way. 
We cannot say that this author is a great favorite 
of ours; he has geniality, too, and occasional large- 
ness of heart; but exaggeration of delivery mars 





in the same. 
|speare to Cervantes, Moliére, Wieland ; and oh! 
; how far greater he than that or any other earthly 
| triad !—How did he read the very heart of human- 
ity, and how has he made it beat palpably before 





appropriated to themselves, and which consists jn 
a monstrous and grotesque amplification of fact, is 
perhaps the easiest attainable, and has certainly 
little to recommend it to esteem. Still, there is a 
gigantic *‘ bonhommie’’ about Gargantua and the 
other heroes of this strange work, which is nearly 
akin to true humor, and must always command 
our tribute of esteem. Of course, we can only 
think with disgust of the unnecessary ordure which 
Rabelais has heaped around his own pedestal, and 
in which he has sunk well-nigh up to the chin. 
Berni, Pulci, and other Italians, had indicated the 
possession of high humoristic qualities in their 
mock heroics; and Ariosto himself, though more 
distinguished for romantic fancy, was not devoid 
of a humorous vein. A pleasing ‘* bonhommic” 
might also be discovered in some of Boccacio's 
stories. Nevertheless, the first great masterpiece 
of humor destined to electrify the world, was the 
** Don Quixote” of Spain. It was mainly nega- 
tive indeed ; but that which exposes imperfection 
and would correct it, must in some sort be nega- 
tive; and ** Don Quixote’ teaches us to love 
human nature in the person of the unfortunate 
knight-errant, whose endeavors, however misdi- 
rected, were not the less genuine and true-hearted. 

But it is not our present purpose to trace the 
progress of humor from clime to clime and age to 
age. Suffice it to profess that our own national 
literature may claim a proud preé€minence in this 
as in so many other spheres. It is probable, that 
the stores of Europe united would not be found 
sufficient to counterbalance her humoristic treas- 
uty. Spain may quote Cervantes; France, Le 
Sage, Moliére, Beaumarchais, perhaps Montaigne ; 
Germany, Lessing, Wieland, and Jean Paul; 
Italy, her mock heroics. As for Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Russia, we profess our ignorance. 
Strange, to say, we, though Quarterly Reviewers, 
are positively not omniscient; not even, though, 
under Providence, we indite our sentences in that 
royal style, which is the prerogative of the mon- 
arch and the anonymous criticling. Yet let us 
not belie ourselves ; we know Andersen the Dane, 
aud Frederica Bremer the Swede, and we have 
further read some Russian works of fiction, in 
German versions of them, which certainly appeared 
anything but humorous. We can affirm as much 
of those Polish and Hungarian works, with which 
it has been our fortune to become acquainted, 10 
more familiar tongues. In fine, we believe, that 
these and other lands unnamed would add little to 
the store of the world’s humorous creations, were 
one language common to all men, and they indited 
And now, we ean oppose Shak- 


us in his immortal works !—How has he blended 


the sweetest sympathy with human virtues, with 


the keenest sense of the shortcomings of the best! 
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low-creatures, whom we learn to love, and pity, 
and regard. Let us think of the noble-hearted 
companion to the poor discrowned Lear, ever ready 
with a forced laugh and a biting jest to divert the 
maddening soul of his master from the contempla- 
tion of his inhuman wrongs; who knew Cordelia 
and loved her, and had no doubt been fully 
estimated by her: ‘* Since my young lady’s going 
into France, sir, the fool hath much pined away ;”’ 
or let us remember the shrewd and somewhat ar- 
tificial ** Touchstone,’”’? who yet follows his mis- 
tress into banishment, and cheers her spirit with 
his quirks and his oddities; “‘I care not for my 
spirit, if my legs were not weary ;”’ or the senti- 
mental ** Feste ;’’ or even the marvellous good- 
tempered, long-suffering ‘* Dromios.”” But it 
matters little to what class of humorous characters 
we turn our attention in the works of the bard of 
Avon; grotesque barbarism in Caliban, se)f-satis- 
fied shallow silliness in Trinculo, common-place 
sensuality in Stephano, shrewd and yet good- 
hearted half-wittedness in Launce, vague and 
frothy pomposity in Shallow, imbecility in Slen- 
der, talkative laxity in Mrs. Quickly, all are hit 
of to the life, some by a few rapid strokes; 
others in finished portraits, and with lines drawn 
close and fine; and without ever degenerating 
into that mere embodiment of humors at which 
Ben Jonson aimed, and of which Sir Walter Scott 
has given us an example in Sir Percy Shafton ; 
though he, no doubt, has added various individual- 
izing traits, which raise his knight above the arti- 
ficial creatures whom rare old ‘* Ben’? employs for! 
his machinery. After Shakspeare, then, we 
scarcely feel entitled to enumerate Ben Jonson, 
though we enjoy his exquisite masques, and own 
the able” wit which distinguishes his comedies. 
But wit is not hamor. Bobadil is not a living 
creature as Pistol is, that noisy swaggerer Pistol ; 
and yet Bobadil is one of Ben Jonson’s nearest ap- 
proaches to a humorous character ; his most suc- 
cessful is that of Justice Clement, who embodies 
an admirable idea very imperfectly developed ; 
that of a remarkably kind-hearted old man, who 
cannot hurt a mouse, but is always, in theory and 
in the first instance, for the strict letter of the law, 
and its immediate execution on all offenders, and 
endeavors to hide his real mildness under the veil 
of extreme severity of bearing. Beaumont and 
Fletcher have much wit; mainly wit of an offen- 
sve and odious nature, uttered at the expense of 
goodness and virtue; but we should declare hu- 
mor to be utterly unknown to them, were it not 
for the one character of ‘‘ Bessus,” in which they 
have perhaps transcended ‘* Pistol ;"’ showing us 
2 combination of real meanness and excessive 
smallness of nature with vanity and pomposity 
Which is infinitely amusing, at least in the earlier 
scenes of the play where he is introduced ; the 
latter are exaggerated and disagreeable. ‘* Beau- 
mont and Fletcher”? never knew when they had 
given enough of anything ; being alike deficient in 
taste and principle, they went on, as they fancied, 











heaping up effects, until they sacrificed the very 


semblance of reality ; not knowing or remember- 
ing that even sunshine itself, too fierce or too con- 
tinuous, becomes a curse, not a blessing, and im- 
poverishes what it would enrich. In fact, their 
want of common sense is a remarkable instance of 
the union of folly with wickedness in those who 
might be wise, if they loved and lived for God and 
man. Dryden and Pope, too, though both pos- 
sessing stores of wit, are deficient in true humor ; 
and so is even Swift, much as his ‘* Gulliver’’ de- 
lights us. But Sterne, on the other hand, Law- 
rence Sterne, with all the drawbacks which may 
justly be alleged against him, was the true master 
of humors ; as ‘‘ Corporal Trim’’ and his master 
will bear record to the end of time ; and Fielding, 
despite undeniable coarseness, which would make 
us shrink from recommending his general perusal 
in these days, has, more especially in ‘‘ Joseph 
Andrews,” sounded the depths and shoals of 
humoristic comedy ; and Goldsmith, too, in the de- 
lightful and inimitable ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,’’ has 
given us that exquisite combination of quiet cheer- 
fulness and sweetness, with strong good sense, 
which prompts at once to tears and Jaughter, the 
most delightful of all combinations. We cannot 
say much for Farquhar, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Mrs. Centlivre, &c.; wit they all possess in abun- 
dance, and sometimes humor too; but it is sadly 
‘** marred in the delivery,’’ and can ‘‘ profit little.” 
Sheridan, te* has more of wit than humor, and 
cannot be commended as a moralist. We have 
omitted Smollett from our list; for, as a whole, 
he pleases us not; and though Butler, Prior, and 
Steele have claims on men’s regard, we stay not 
to enforce them. Bat for Addison a special word 
of recognition must be reserved, whose delightful 
‘** Sir Roger’ has been so long the theme of ad- 
miration, and whose peculiar genius has inspired 
one modern but true-hearted American, Washing- 
ton Irving, to efforts which have perchance sur- 
passed the chef d’euvres of his master. 

Yet with all that has been enumerated, and far 
more not touched on here, we think that we can 
vindicate yet higher humoristie glories for the last 
half century. In poetry, the legendary ballads of 
Southey, those, at least, of a lighter order, have 
attained to an excellence of their kind not easily 
to be surpassed; who that has ever read them 
will not remember with delight ‘‘ Queen Orica and 
the Martyrs Five,”’ and ‘‘ Queen Mary's Christen- 
ing*’? Moore and Byron are not to be named in 
the same category with Southey ; both have much 
wit, the former's sometimes playful, the latter's 
almost always evil and destructive ; but neither of 
them excels in humor. The wit, and what some 
would call the humor of Byron's ‘* Don Juan,”’ re- 
sides almost exclusively in incongruous and, oft- 
times, startlingly profane collocations of the sublime 
aiid the ridiculous, combined with a certain bril- 
liant flashiness, and a wonderful knack at rhyming. 
But, in prose, Scott was, perhaps, the first great 
champion of supremacy for the nineteenth century. 
We can only allude now to his ‘* Caleb Balder- 
stones” and ‘‘ Dominie Sampsons ;"’ his Antiqua- 
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ries and his Friars. But he will be admitted to 
have familiarized us with all the more amiable 
and more Judicrous traits of Scottish nationality, 
and writing from the fulness of the heart, and 
sympathizing with those whom he depicts, he has 
transcended a whole legion of witlings, and vindi- 
cated the propriety of the natural union betwixt 
sound principle and genuine humor. Miss Edge- 
worth, though with the sad drawback of irreligion 
—negative, not positive, consisting in the absence 
of distinctive Christianity, not in the presence of 
offensive infidelity—performed in some degree a 
similar labor of love for our Irish neighbors; but, 
as might be expected, her humor is ofttimes cold 
and mechanical, and her morality wanting in the 
principle of genial charity. Various other humor- 
ists have arisen, of whom we might speak at 
length. Miss Austen has certainly claims on our 
consideration, and so has even Bulwer in some 
parts of ** Pelham” and ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” and so 
most assuredly has Marryatt in ‘* Peter Simple” 
and other of his naval creations; but Miss Austen 
is a little “* coldish,’’ and Bulwer is somewhat flim- 
sy, and Marryatt is rather hard-hearted, as ‘* The 
Naval Captain,’’ and *‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
and ‘* Percival Keene’’ evince, though not so 
much so as Smollett, to whom we prefer him on 
the whole. But, perhaps, this our own imme- 
diate day is the most highly favored by a directly 
humoristic display, in two great individualities, at 
least, to which we purpose to devote some cur- 
sory remarks. 

We are not peculiarly proud of the pleasing 
prettynesses of Leigh Hunt, (the alliteration was not 
sought for,) though we like much his volume of 
** Wit and Humor,”’ preferring, however, that on 
** Fancy and Imagination ;” nor would we com- 
mend the harsh, and crude, and unwholesome 
sloeberries which Douglas Jerrold proffers us, as 
grapes from the vineyard of wit; nor does Mrs. 
Gore’s flippaney, nor Mrs. Trollope’s coarseness, 
engage our marked sympathies. And yet all these 
writers, and various others unnoted, have merits 
in their way which we must not be understood to 
question: thus Mrs. Gore has real quickness and 
fertility of invention, and a certain superficial 
knowledge of the worst side of life; and Mrs. 
Trollope has strong masculine sense and energy, 
and living earnestness, and in one work, ‘* The 
Widow Barnaby,” despite the vulgarity of some 
scenes, has attained the excellent, and created 
what will long endure; and even Douglas Jerrold 
has generoug impulses at times, when his head will 
allow his heart fair play, and always a brilliant 
imagination; and has attained some approach to 
truth in the ‘* Caudle Papers,” though we ques- 
tion whether that production has not wrought 
more harm than good; but all these, and many 
other, comparatively feeble, Juminaries, wax pale 
and dim within the sphere of the two suns of 
humor, Dickens and Thackeray. Wit, others 
may and do excel in; Jerrold, for instance, is far 
above either of these in this department, and so, 
perhaps, is Lever, whom we reserve for future 
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consideration : but then wit is as inferior to humor 
as soap-bubbles to genial nectar, as the froth on 
the surface to the pure liquid beneath, or even as 
the shadow to the substance. Wit is no more 
than a curious collocation of apparently dissimilar 
objects; it is a lower form of expression of that 
poetic fancy, so characteristic of our English bards, 
which finds some type of beauty in the material 
world for every emotion of the soul. Humor, as 
has been before remarked, deals mainly with human 
character; it contrasts the real with the ideal jn 
the spirit of genial love and pity, and moves at 
once to tears and laughter. Wit, then, is mainly 
external ; humor interna]: the former is dependent 
on the fancy; the latter on reason and feeling. 
Every great humorist will be probably found to 
possess wit, or the capacity for wit, as well, at 
least, in adegree: but a very mighty and brilliant 
witling, or witmonger, may not possess a single 
spark of genuine humor. Wit is generally nega- 
tive ; humor as generally affirmative. But we will 
not carry our definitions further for the present, or 
we may haply seem to contradict ourselves ; for 
we confess that the boundaries of either region 
cannot be absolutely determined ; that wit may be 
sometimes found in humor, and even humor in 
wit. 

Let us proceed to consider Dickens and Thack- 
eray. Some readers may wonder at our at once 
elevating the latter humorist, on the score of one 
great work, to a level with the author of * The 
Pickwick Papers,’’ ‘‘ Oliver Twist,”’ ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby,’’ and ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit ;"’ but were 
Thackeray never to complete his ‘* Pendennis,” 
or other works, and to rest his claim to the admira- 
tion of future generations on ** Vanity Fair’ alone, 
he would have already achieved a humoristic ele- 
vation, which admits, perhaps, of no supremacy, 
save that of the all-conquering ‘‘ Shakspeare.” 
Cervantes’ fame rests on ** Don Quixote ;*’ Swift's 
practically on ‘** Gulliver :’’ Sterne’s on “* Tristram 
Shandy ;"’ and Goldsmith’s on ‘* The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’’ We are now in the habit of expect- 
ing voluminous contributions to literature from a! 
men of high literary genius; nor can it be denied 
that the authors of most absolute merit have get- 
erally been the most fertile also. But ‘ Vanity 
Fair” is enough of itself to ground a European, 
nay, a world-reputation, and that of a most en- 
during nature. But let us proceed in order due. 
Dickens, who came first in order of time, claims 
also our first attention. Now, Jet us not hesitate 
to avow, and at once, that there is much we car- 
not approve of in this author's writings. We ¢o 
not allude to the tendency to vague and pernicious 
sentimentalism apparent in his ‘‘ Battle of Life,” 
and other recent productions, but rather to thet 
absence of direct reference to the highest motives. 
which led a critic to observe, that Sunday seemed 
to be struck out of the week in all the tales of 
Mr. Dickens. There is an improvement, and we 
are happy to record the fact, in this respect. lis 
first perceptible mark was ihe sympathetic bodying 
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Nell, in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop.’ And in 
this writer’s latest work, ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” 
which we have noted at the head of this article, 
we have remarked, with much pleasure, a rever- 
ential tone as to the holy mystery of Baptism, 
and a general recognition of the practical value of 
religion, which leads us to hope for yet clearer, 
and better, and higher things. We have heard 
that Mr. Dickens was not, but has now become, a 
member of our church. If this be so, we thank 
God that he has been led to such visible commun- 
jon with us, and venture to pray that he may 
receive a more and more abundant revelation of 
gospel, and therefore catholic, truth. We believe 
that he is a friend of order, we are sure that his 
instinets are devotional ; why, then, should he not 
be “one of us,”’ in the terrible strife approaching 
betwixt unbelief and lawlessness and the spirit of 
obedience to our Godt More of this anon. We 
should also desire that some careless expressions, 
tending indirectly, to encourage a national sin, 
drunkenness, be avoided for the future; and that 
a sincere determination be shown to cling to truth, 
and throw “ faction’? overboard. We think there 
was a tendency in Mr. Dickens’ mind, a few 
years ago, to hold our aristocratic institutions re- 
sponsible for our partial social destitution, and other 
existing evils: his visit to the transatlantic land 
of democracy has, we believe, gone far to correct 
this impression. At least, we trace no relics of it, 
even, in the last great emanation of our author's 
spirit, ** Dombey and Son.’’ Not that we would 
be understood to dissent from the positions put for- 
ward in ** The Chimes”’ for instance, or that we 
are inclined to condemn the forcible illustration 
therein conveyed of the miseries of the poor; or 
that we think the condemnation of Malthusian and 
anti-Christian theories a whit too savage and se- 
vere: but the picture there drawn was one-sided ; 
the counter-balancing pole of truth was wanting : 
we heard much of the heroic virtues of the labor- 
ing classes, and the vile selfishness of the rich, 
but saw nothing of the reverse side of the medal, 
which nevertheless also exists. Mr. Dickens ap- 
peared, in fine, inclined to fall in with the sweeping 
allegations of Douglas Jerrold and other destruc- 
tives, and either directly or indirectly, to swell 
their cries for a violent social revolution. It may 
be, that calm reflection has induced far sounder 
views; and an instinctive dislike of these raven- 
ous birds of carnage, which seem to scent the 
coming desolation and croak for their prey, may 
also have gone far to repel such alliance; and 
something, too, may have been wrought by the 
evidence of, and, if report may be credited, direct 
participation in, the charities of oné of the most 
virtuous, noble-hearted and Christian women with 
whose possession this country is blessed. But, 
however the change has been effected, it would 
certainly seem ‘‘ for the time present”’ to be real. 
And, now, a truce to these more serious consider- 
ations ; and let us devote a few words to comments 
on the humoristic excellences of this great writer. 





especially with the pure and lovely, under a home- 
ly garb, and wearing the aspect of infantine inno- 
cence, is his predominant characteristic, No man, 
probably, has ever understood and portrayed chil- 
dren so well; realizing and dramatically rendering 
their sweet simplicity, their charming artlessness, 
and all their winning ‘‘ words and ways.’ No 
man has ever depicted childlike characters in vari- 
ous aspects and positions, with such truthfulness 
and delightful geniality, with such noble and 
genuine admiration and love. From ‘“ Pickwick’’ 
to “* Pinch,”’ and the glorious ‘ Captain Cutile,” 
as we may fitly denominate him, a range of por- 
traitures of this class has been presented to us, 
unequalled in all the stores of humor of all ages. 
That an author, thus imbued with a pure and 
lovely childlike spirit, (and this he must possess 
who could write thus, despite his keen sagacity, 
sound sense, and knowledge of the world,) must 
be eminently Christian, from a moral point of view, 
will surely not be questioned. Christianity alone 
has taught us to reverence this simple purity of 
heart; which we love and admire the more, the 
more we are constrained to laugh at its singular 
methods of expression. And here, be it observed, 
that though imperfection be laughable, downright 
vice neveris so. The failings of the good, whom, 
taken all in all, we are compelled ‘ to look up 
to,’ whom we long to emulate, at least, in their 
better qualities, these, despite their incongruity, 
are rarely painful, especially when they are of an 
intellectual, not a moral nature. We certainly do 
not regard our dear friend ‘‘ Pinch’’ the less, be- 
cause his exquisite simplicity sometimes moves 
us to tears of pity; and the intimate reliance of 
**Cap’en Cuttle’’ on the wisdom of his friend 
** Bunsby,”’ though not remarkably sensible, does 
most undoubtedly enhance the beauty of his char- 
acter, and makes us love him, and even esteem him 
more. The Christian virtues of meekness, faith, 
unhesitating reliance, charity, are all shadowed 
forth in the characters of these humoristic heroes ; 
and, in the case of ** The Captain,” they do fur- 
ther assume a directly devotional development, 
which some readers may think calculated to throw 
ridicule on religion, but which to us only appears 
to hallow it in its most unintellectual guise. Thus, 
the strange use made by ‘‘ Cap’en Cuttle’’ of the 
common prayer-book for devotional purposes, is to 
us at once affecting and humoristically delightful ; 
and when he makes the wrong responses with 
such emphasis, and with such a humble and lov- 
ing intention, we fee] that a great practical lesson 
is conveyed to us, teaching us to bear with all 
such errors of comprehension, more especially in 
the poor, as are not inconsistent with the spirit of 
loving obedience. Let us not be imagined to vin- 
dicate pious frauds, because their immediate effect 
on the poor and lowly may be good, or to palliate 
any error in the preacher or instructor. Where 
the church pays no strict regard to truth, the edu- 
cated will necessarily cast off all religion ; and the 


| poor, too, in time are like to follow the example 
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in Roman Catholic Germany and other foreign 
states may teach us. But to resume. Dickens 
adds to this remarkable and delightful power of 
depicting children and childlike spirits, of whose 
like is “* the kingdom of heaven,’’ a keen percep- 
tion of the humorous in all classes, as evinced in 
“*Sam Weller,” and so many other creatures of 
his fertile fancy. We do not delight so much in 
the juvenile and aggressive class of characters of 
whom Sam is the type, because a certain amount 
of sauciness and real irreverence of spirit is mani- 
fest in their tone and deportment, for which their 
goodness of heart does not quite make amends: 
but even these have been softened down of late ; 
for ‘‘ Mark Tapwell,’’ their latest representative, 
had more of the humility of a pure and noble heart 
than any of his predecessors. In ‘* Dombey and 
Son,” there is no individual exactly pertaining to 
this class ; unless, indeed, ‘* Miss Susan Nipper,” 
that admirable embodiment of really amiable, but, 
at first, unpleasant snappishness, pertain to the 
category, whose proximity for a long time to her 
almost too angelic and spiritual mistress, gradually 
corrects her propensities, and softens her into a 
most useful and pleasant member of society. 

But we are hurrying out of bounds, pressing 
forward while so much lies behind us. First, be- 
fore we consider ‘‘ Dombey & Son,”’ let us cast a 
rapid glance over the literary career of Mr. Dick- 
ens, and let us further enumerate one or two of 
his general qualities which we have as yet omitted 
to record. His graphic power of ‘‘ daguerreo- 
typing”’ every object he has once beheld, in words, 
must not be forgotten; more especially his won- 
drous cognizance of all the ins and outs of the 
modern ** urbs’’ of the world, which is emphatically 
** Town,” London. Nor must we fail to acknowl- 
edge his keen powers of satire, developed in the 
portraiture of ‘* Pecksniff’’ and so many other liv- 
ing characters, though on this point he must 
decidedly yield the palm to his great rival, or 
rather fellow-workman, Thackeray. Dickens came 
out at once “forty thousand strong,”’ to speak 
colloquially. ‘* Pickwick” carried us all by storm. 
It is still esteemed by many his best work. We 
admire it much, but cannot regard it in this light ; 
for the earnestness, pathos, and poetry so con- 
spicnous in his later great creations are almost 
wholly wanting to it. ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’ was, in 
some respects, an advance; its subject, indeed, 
was eminently painful, and we must be allowed 
even to hazard the assertion, that some of the 
scenes in it, and more especially those connected 
with love matters, bordered on twaddle; but the 
exquisite touches of pathos here and there were 
revelations of beauty for which we were not pre- 
pared. Who can ever forget the exquisitely 
mournful and yet glad parting of the little dying 
orphan child and Oliver? Then came ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby :’’ we are compelled to pass on hurriedly. 
though we would willingly say much on each of 
these creations. As a whole, ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by”’ was a more pleasant work to us than either 
of those preceding it, though not, perhaps, as 





laughable as Pickwick, or as powerful as ‘ Oliver 
Twist.” The story had far more of interest; 
and, perhaps, a higher artistic unity was attained. 
There was less, too, of caricature and exaggeration, 
and more reality in many respects, and a more 
equable balance of humor and pathos was pre. 
served. Then came ‘* The Old Curivsity Shop,” 
more pathetic than any of its predecessors, though 
otherwise faulty; and then ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 
possessing great merits too, and, perhaps, more 
manifest picturesqueness, more poetry of concey- 
tion than its elder brethren. And then ‘ Martip 
Chazzlewit’’ was bodied forth ; at first, forced and 
unnatural, begun by a very pert and ‘* haberdash- 
erlike’’ attack on all claims of ancestry and lofiy 
birth, but afterwards assuming a special character 
of its own, sternly instructive in its American 
scenes, more directly moral than any other work 
from the same hand, genial and pious-bearted in 
the delineation of ‘‘ Pinch’’ and his ways; asa 
whole, very delightful, though no doubt faulty 
also, because containing more of the strained and 
unnatural than its predecessors. Then came the 
Christmas books. The sketches of foreign travels 
we, for the present, pass over, confining ourselves 
to fiction. In the Christmas and New Year gifis 
there has decidedly been no advance. The first 
delighted everybody from its geniality and practical 
utility. The second was very powerful, but rather 
bitter; admirable in its way, yet, perhaps, scarcely 
adapted for its purpose, The third, ** The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” though affected in parts, was 
pleasing as a whole, and in some passages delighi- 
ful, but very defective in moral; encouraging a 
sentimental reserve betwixt husband and wife, 
calculated to effect extensive injury ; and further, 
marvellously improbable. The last, “‘ The Battle 
of Life,’’ was infinitely below the level of the low- 
est of the former three; traces of a master-hand 
might, indeed, still be discerned in it; but im- 
probability was therein developed into the impos- 
sible, and a false, morbid notion of that holy thing, 
** self-sacrifice,”’ inculcated. but too much in keep- 
ing with the exaggerations of the day; a loved 
and loving maiden being actually induced to aban- 
don her lover, and pretend to run away with 
another man, to the anguish and all but despair 
of that lover and her sister and father, in order 
that the said sister might have a chance of securing 
for herself that affection which the supposed lost 
one had cast away. And this childish, not child- 
like, mean, not noble, desire of the younger maid 
to rival her elder sister’s natural and becoming 
self-sacrifice, since she was not beloved, is com- 
mended and held up by Charles Dickens as 4 
model fur the imitation of England's caughters! 
But let us not dwell on this unhappy theme. 
Finally, then, “* Dombey and Son’’ has ap- 
peared, in a great degree, to restore our confidence 
as to the moral soundness of this author and his 
recovery from morbid tendencies; and, on the other 
hand, to convince us that his reverence for revela- 
tion has deepened and is deepening. The first 
quarter of this work, up to little Dombey’s death, 
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is one of the most exquisite things in all literature ; 
the sequel has great beauties, but suffers much 
by coming after it. Though we cannot understand 
the father’s horror of the sweet sister, we can 
well understand why she should fail in replacing 
little Paul: we cannot attach that vivid interest to 
her which we did to the odd and yet so natural 
child, whose life and death are, from beginning to 
end, in such wonderful keeping with one another, 
and constitute in themselves a work of the highest 
art. But we have no intention of devoting a care- 
ful criticism to ‘‘ Dombey and Son ;”’ it is, in some 
respects, better written, though with more appar- 
ent labor, than any of the works that have gone 
before it. Its general purpose, to teach the value- 
jessness, in themselves, of the greatest earthly 
possessions, is highly to be commended: and the 
character of ‘‘ Mr. Dombey,’’ which elucidates this 
moral, is drawn with a master hand, though the 
portraiture is exaggerated. ‘‘ Mrs. Dombey”’ we 
think overdrawn, and her line of conduct appears 
to us most unnatural. Such things may have hap- 
pened in real life, but ‘‘ truth is stronger than fic- 
tion :’’ that is, incongruities are discovered in life 
which may not be permitted in works of art. The 
probable alone is the relatively true; though, 
practically speaking, the all bat impossible may 
have occurred. ‘* Mr. Toots” is a delightful in- 
dividuality in his way, and his union with ‘ Miss 
Susan Nipper,’’ despite her comparatively low 
origin, is highly satisfactory. Finally, ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son’’ is, on many points, an advance ; and, 
taken as a whole, evidence to us of yet higher 
powers residing in our author than he has till now 
exhibited; not that we believe he will exhibit 
these in straining after the romantic and poetical. 
No; unless correct principles, moral and intel- 
lectual, religious and political, broaden and deepen 
within his mind and soul, he will, in our opinion, 
retrograde in future works. But so much is cer- 
tain; there is no standing still for Charles Dick- 
ens: if he adds to his stock of realized truths, he 
will advance; if he does not, he will be driven to 
take refuge in exaggeration to avoid repetition ; 
and then is sure to decline, perhaps to fall. 

And now let us turn our attention to his great, 
in some respects, indeed, greater, contemporary, 
who, however, cedes the palm to him in various 
qualities of high art. For, first, Thackeray, 
though he has an accurate perception of the out- 
ward world in his way, cannot paint and describe 
as Dickens can; he has not that strong instinct of 
locality; he rather tells us what has happened 
than places all the scenes actually before us, as 
does the author of ‘* Dombey and Son.’ Then, 
again, though he writes in the spirit of love, and 
though he has decidedly more of the serpent’s 
wisdom, he is comparatively deficient in the harm- 
lessness of the dove. He does not understand 


deed, one wonderful, childlike and yet manly char- 

acter, superior to anything Dickens has achieved 

in that line, we mean ‘*‘ Dobbins ;’’ but ‘*Amelia,’’ 

though meant to be innocent and amiable, is really 

mean and selfish; and after all his exaggerated 

éncomiums, the author is compelled to confess as 

much himself. There is not much unity of design 

in ‘* Vanity Fair,’ for to this we propose to con- 

fine our remarks. The ‘‘Snob Papers,” the 

** Yellow-Plush Papers,’’ the ‘* Travels, Irish and 

Egyptian,”’ ‘* Jeames’ Diary,”’ “‘ Christmas Tales,” 

and various papers contributed to Fraser's, have 

possessed great merit in their way, though this 
merit has been generally tinctured by flippancy, 
and sometimes attainted by downright want of 

taste; but they fall far below the level of this 
one great work of fiction, ‘* Vanity Fair.” It is 
called ‘‘a novel without a hero.’’ It is searcely 
a novel at all, for it is sadly deficient in unity 

Could we regard “‘ Dobbins’’ as the centre of 
interest, we should, indeed, secure a beginning, 
middle, and end ; but he is too long removed from 
the scene, and only becomes very prominent to- 
wards the conclusion of the book. Its aim seems 
to be to castigate the follies and lighter vices of 

society. ‘‘ Rebecca,’ who reflects them in an ex- 
aggerated yet pleasant shape, is the type of the 
** sinful use or abuse of this world,’’ which is held 
up to contempt. Thackeray is, in truth, a far 
more powerful moralist than Dickens; he under- 
stands grown men and women better, at least in 
society : of the poor, of any, indeed, beyond what 
may be called the privileged classes, he has ex- 
hibited little cognizance. Unsparingly, and yet 
lovingly, has he mirrored all the conventional vices 
of modern life. Who can doubt that the life of 
young ‘* Osborne,’’ as here presented to us, is 
calculated to effect more extensive good among 
thoughtless youths, proud of their capacities for 
vice, than might be wrought by the most powerful 
of pulpit orators? Selfishness, under every guise, 
Thackeray delights to hold up to contempt; but, 
perhaps, he has never pilloried it with more evident 
‘* gusto”’ in the act, than in his portraiture of this 
vain and rather heartless, fast young ‘* Osborne,”’ 
so much admired by the ladies, boasting of his 
‘* bonnes fortunes,”’ lighting cigars with love-letters, 
and slavishly imitated and followed by the wonder- 
struck youngsters of his regiment. By repeated 
strokes of consummate art almost the impossible is 
achieved. Recklessness is made to appear des- 
picable and license mean. Well may Mr. Thack- 
eray rejoice in his endeavors to effect such ends. 
If conceived and carried on in a spirit of faith and 
love, we scruple not to declare that they shall be 
a crown of glory to him even here. Such things 
carry with them their ‘‘ exceeding great reward.”’ 
The pathos of our author is very deep and very 
sweet, and none the less deep and sweet because 





childhood in its ideal and oft-times real purity and 
innocence, as does Dickens; his is a harsher, 
sterner view. He directs our attention to that 
“ original sin’’ which manifests itself in the young 


used with a certain ‘‘ retenue” and reserve ; never 
** set in for,” as it were, but appearing to come 
unsought for, arising naturally and inevitably from 
the circumstances of the tale, and generally con- 





child at so early a period: he has given us, in- 


veyed in the most simple, plain, matter-of-fact 
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language. Mr. Thackeray does not deal much in 
the flowers of fancy. Those of sentiment and 
thought spring spontaneously and constantly in his 
garden; he seeks for no hothouse plants, no ex- 
otics, however fragrant ; nothing is forced, nothing 
artificial; the very gravel which strews the paths 
betwixt the flower-beds seems as if it must have 
lain there forever. 

- Dickens, in music, would be a combination of 
** Meverbeer’’ with ‘ Bellini ;’’ that is, of the lat- 
ter’s simple melody with the former's strong effects, 
startling and dramatic. Thackeray is more equable, 
perhaps more genuine, bearing a stronger affinity 
with ‘* Mozart.’”’ And yet there is the fairy light- 
ness of ‘‘ Mendelssohn,’’ in his happiest moments, 
to be traced in Dickens’ creations; and we must 
not be understood to place them beneath the more 
thoroughly self-consistent ‘* Vanity Fair.” Dick- 
ens certainly sinks far below Thackeray at times ; 
he has done so in the greater part of ‘* Dombey 
and Son ;’’ but he also, at times, rises above him, 
and soars to a purer ideal. Nothing equal ‘o little 
Paul Dombey’s visit, and the children’s party, and 
his subsequent death-bed scenes has, we think, 
proceeded from Thackeray's pen. If we balance, 
then,’ these merits, it would be hard to say on 
which side the balance preponderates. Shall we 
prefer a beautiful spring day, with all the sweet- 
ness of that season of youth and love, overclouded 
at noonday, but beauteous at its dawn and glorious 
at its eve’ Or the genial happiness of fresh, 
sunny, healthful, delightful autumn weather—say 
in October—a frosty kindliness in the air, no rap- 
tures of delight from bird or beast, but an universal 
sense of healthful enjoyment; a little haze, per- 
chance, now and then, here and there, but, gener- 
ally speaking, a glorious day, leaving a sense of 
deep content and gratitude behind it? Both, no 
doubt, are good and beautiful; and for both may 
we thank the Giver of good things. But true it 
is, that Dickens has more of spring and Thackeray 
more of autumn. May they long enjoy a sunny 
summertide ! 

Both of these authors we would now remind 
solemnly, if we could impressively, that their re- 
sponsibilities are enormous. No two men are capa- 
ble of exercising a wider influence for good or evil 
over their fellow-creatures ; the weapons in their 
hands are keen-edged tools; they must cut in one 
direction ; they may cut in both; levelling the 
tares and the wheat. Now, that the rest of 
Europe is distracted and revolutionized, unable to 
listen to the voice of the literary charmer “‘ charm 
he never so wisely,”’ we have yet time and leisure 
in this country to sympathize with ideal woes, and 
indulge ourselves in that honest, hearty merriment 
which true humor cannot but call from all who 
“mark” it. How long this comparative tranquil- 
lity shall continue, we know not. But we may 
deceive ourselves. A dread battle, moral, at least, 
if not physical, will have to be fought in this 
country, for the defence of the first principles of 
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order and authority, which amongst us alone are 
preserved intact. We are well assured, that both 
of these great humorists are too deep and earnest 
thinkers to call us bigots, because we believe the 
State-Establishment of Christianity, under Provyi- 
dence, to be the main bulwark of this Christian 
land. Whatever be men’s religious creed, they 
cannot but see how essential the principle of hon- 
est and just reverence is to the maintenance of 
constitutional royalty. No doubt the ‘ Divine 
right’’ of monarchs has been exaggerated, and no 
earthly embodiment or realization of the heavenly 
ean demand absolute submission on our part. 
Nevertheless, if we think of the queen as a mere 
conventional arrangement, a mechanical function- 
ary; if we do not remember, that she holds her 
hereditary rights to her subjects’ willing and gen- 
erous service from heaven, even as every father of 
a family derives his prerogatives from the same 
high source ; the throne will not long be preserved 
among us, and our country will be whelmed in the 
vortex of democratic lawlessness. So, too, the ex- 
istence of the Peerage, as the third power in the 
state, the bond of union betwixt sovereign and 
people, is indispensable to our national greatness 
and prosperity; and this Peerage will not stand 
its ground against the torrent of popular inno- 
vation, unless connected with the church, and 
animated with a Christian spirit. And mere de- 
votional feelings and principles are not sufficient 
to save us, as a state and a nation. They must 
have a distinct, dogmatic form, and be embodied in 
suitable institutions. We do not call on * Dick- 
ens’? and ‘* Thackeray” to plunge into the fray 
of politics; but we do charge them, as men and 
as Christians, to promote the spirit of reverence, 
both for church and state, whilst they earnestly 
labor for the correction of abuses, and denounce 
all pretence and hypocrisy, howsoever and where- 
soever practised. 

One parting word, then, on each of these great 
men. Both are honors to their age; both are 
standard classics of their country. Dickens, affec- 
tionate, earnest, at times sublime, speaks to rich 
and poor, high and low ; to all, perhaps, save some 
of the middle classes, who think him ‘‘ vulgar.” 
His sphere of operation is almost boundless ; he 
may be said to write for all, and work for all ; 
and should keep before him this ove great truth, 
that he is addressing the most mighty audience 
that ever yet listened to the voice of an uninspired 
mortal. Thackeray writes, on the contrary, for 
the elect of mankind ; for keen intellects and lofty 
minds. He exercises the most potent influence 
over the greatest of his contemporaries, over those 
who in their torn are like to sway the mental 
world. Many indeed will admire, but not many 
may appreciate him. Dickens, then, is like corn, 
and wine, and oil, which refresh the heart of the 
human race; but Thackeray is refined gold. May 
heaven bless, sustain, and enlighten both of 
them ! 
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THE CAPTAIN'S STORY—A 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE CAPTAIN'S STORY—A PENINSULAR AD- 
VENTURE, 


In the neighborhood of the Haymarket, London, 
there are several minor chess, whist, and gossip 
clubs, held principally at cafés, in an apartment 
which, for club evenings, is sacred to the mem- 
bers, consisting chiefly of superannuated clerks, 
actors, and other professional mediocrities, with a 
sprinkling of substantial, steady tradesmen. In 
one of these modest gatherings Captain Smith, an 
extremely communicative and anecdotical gentle- 
man, may occasionally be met with, surrounded 
by an attentive circle of admiring friends, listening, 
with all their ears, to one of the many marvellous 
adventures it has been his lot to encounter during 
a wandering and varied life. He is not a frequent 
visitor; his tastes inclining him to scenes of more 
boisterous conviviality than cigars and coffee, with 
a seasoning of theatrical and political gossip, can 
afford or supply ; and he accordingly uses these, 
to him hum-drum assemblies, only as resting or 
halting-places between more exciting orgies ; val- 
uable chiefly for affording him listeners, much 
more easily amused and astonished than men of 
larger life-adventure and experience. He is, how- 
ever, a real captain, and I fancy something of a 
hero too, in the conventional use of the term, as 
he seems to have very different, and, I believe, 
much truer notions of war and glory, than gentle- 
men who shout about “ bright swords,” and dilate 
with periphrastic unction of ‘red battle-fields.’’ 
A lithe active man is he; and stiff as a ramrod 
withal. His harsh stubbly hair is brushed in one 
particular direction with parade precision ; and his 
high bald forehead, when in convivial mood, glis- 
tens as brightly as his sharp gray eyes ; which, 
one can see with half a one, have been wide open 
all his life. He rose, it is understood, though he 
never mentions it himself—perhaps from a feeling 
of modesty, a quality, albeit, in which, like most 
field heroes, he is somewhat deficient—from the 
ranks. From his perfect knowledge of the Span- 
ish tongue, (he passed his youth at Gibraltar, with 
occasional trips to the Spanish coast with his father, 
who turned an honest penny in the smuggling line,) 
he was frequently employed during the Peninsular 
war by the British commanders in the very neces- 
sary, but extremely ticklish, duty of making him- 
self personally acquainted with the state of the 
French camps and fortresses—in other words, as 
a spy; an exceedingly uncomfortable office for 
any gentleman troubled with ‘‘ nerves.’’ Captain 
Smith frequently thanks God that he never had 
any, to his knowledge, in his life; no more, he 
sometimes says, after reading the debates—no more 
than a member of parliament. 

Thus much premised, suppose we step in for a 
minute, and make his acquaintance. That is the 
captain with his back to the fire. The gentleman 
who has just handed him a cigar, and is addressing 
such martial queries to the old campaigner, is a 
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he inquired, as is his nightly wont, if the waiter 
was sure the clock was quite right. He is always 
a little nervous about the time, as his spouse is apt 
to be unpleasantly lively for a lady of her colloquia} 
and other prowess, if he is not at home at half-past 
ten precisely. He loves peace ‘‘at home,”’ as 
much as he seems to delight in war ‘ abroad,” 
and is consequently extremely punctual. But see, 
Tape is tapping the captain again. The veteran 
cannot fail to flow forth presently ; at first, per- 
haps, a little jerkingly—glug, glug, glug—but 
after a little coaxing, in the freest, easiest style 
imaginable. 

A splendid march, Captain Smith, that of 
Wellington upon Cindad Rodrigo?” 

** Sloppy, Mr. Tape, sioppy ; nothing but mnd, 
and snow, and slush. Winter-time; I remember 
it well,”’ replied Captain Smith. 

** Beautiful accopnt Napier gives of it,’’ re- 
joined the martial Tape. ‘ Wellington,” he says, 
‘jumped on the devoted fortress with both his 
feet !”’ 

““Does Napier say that ?’’? demanded the vet- 
eran, knocking the consumed ashes off the end of 
his cigar on the mantelpiece. ‘‘Does Napier say 
that ?”’ 

** Yes indeed he does.” 

** Then Napier tells what is ,” replied the 
matter-of-fact captain. ‘‘ The lightest, longest- 
legged of the ‘ Light Bobs’ could n’t have done it, 
much less the duke. The duke’s short in the 
legs—sits high in the saddle, thongh—long body, 
dumpy legs. Could no more do it than he could 
fly; didn’t try either. Al) a flam!”’ 

Mr. Tape explained that the jumping was meta- 
phorical ; and, after a time, Captain Smith seemed 
to have acquired a misty notion of what was meant. 
Still, it was, he said, a very bad way of writing 
‘history ;"’ which species of composition should, 
he emphatically observed, be all facts, and no mis- 
takes. 

** The retreat from Burgos was a masterly affair,” 
persisted warrior Tape; ‘‘ masterly indeed—un- 
common !”” 

«1 daresay it was; and as you seem to admire 
it so much, I wish you had been one of the 'pren- 
tices under the master, just to sée how it was done, 
and how agreeable and pleasant such a masterly 
job is to the people that do the work. I was one 
of them ; and I declare to you I had much rather 
have been in this café, smoking this abominable 
cigar, which wont smoke’’—and the captain threw 
the unsatisfactory weed into the fire ; immediately, 
however, accepting another from the ready hand 
of the obsequious Tape. That, fortunately drew un- 
commonly well ; the spiral columns ascended with 
the fulness and freedom in which the veteran loved 
to luxuriate. He swallowed his demi-tasse at a 
gulp; and his sharp gray eyes, twinkling with 
fresh lustre, said—*‘ It was in coming from Burgos 
that I got into one of the miserablest scrapes I ever 
experienced in my life; and all owing to my ten- 
derheartedness, the very worst thing for a campaign 





neighboring haberdasher. Just before we entered, 


a man can carry about him.” 
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** Tell us, captain! What was itt How was| long absent from home ; and was, in fact, the real 
it '’’ cried half a dozen voices. Two elderly gen-| governor of the place. 
tlemen, who had been playing draughts for the} “* Well, it chanced one unfortunate day that a 
previous four or five hours, finding it impossible, | wounded French officer, who had been chased for 
amidst so much clamor, to bestow the requisite| several days by Ramez and his fellows, crawled 


attention on their extremely intellectual game, also 


into Pedro’s cottage, and implored shelter and 


drew near to listen, as the very best thing, after|succor. His request was, as you may anticipate, 


draughts, they could do. 


after what I have told you of Pedro’s notions of 


Captain Smith smiled graciously, seated himself,| philosophy, granted; and the hunted man was 
indulged in a few prefatory whiffs, and proceeded. | successfully concealed, carefully tended, and re- 
** During the many journeys I at different times) stored to health. The day of his departure had 
made through the province of Leon in Spain, I fell| arrived; he was carefully disguised, mounted on 
in with a very worthy couple, whom I took a great| Pedro’s mule, and was just bidding his benefactor 
liking to. Pedro Davila was by trade a cooper ;| good-by at the garden gate, (Marietta, fortunately, 
he made all the casks and tubs for miles round the| as it turned out, was not at home,) when who 
little town near which he lived; which was situ-| should poke up his diabolical snout from the other 
ated, I should tell you, a good deal out of the di-| side of the hedge but Ramez! The ugliest rascal, 
rect road, or rather the nearest road—for there is| gentlemen,”’ continued Captain Smith, with violent 
nothing very direct in that country—from Burgos} emphasis, ‘‘ the most ill-favored scoundrel I ever 
to Astorga. For my part I preferred round-about| saw in my life was Ramez: and that from a man 
ways at that time to straight ones; I found them} who has been twenty years in the army, and who 


safer. Pedro had a nice garden too, beautifull 


y| has lived upwards of twenty in London, is saying 


cultivated, and the prettiest little black-eyed An-| a great deal.’’ 


dalusian wife—Pedro was also a native of the 


This was quite cheerfully assented to. The 


south of Spain—a man’s eyes ever lighted upon. | ugliness that afler such a lengthened and first-rate 


Pedro in his youth had taken service with a Span- 


experience bore off the palm, was pronounced 


ish grandee, who, being compelled to fly his coun-| necessarily incomparable by the entire auditory. 

try—a common, every-day thing abroad—took up| ‘‘ He gave poor Pedro,’’ continued the captain, 
his abode in Paris; and there Pedro got rid of his|‘‘ one most diabolical look, (I'll be bound the 
fine old constitutional prejudices against foreigners, | streaks from his eyes—he always squinted both 
and obtained in exchange some modern universal) sides inwards when he was in a passion—crossed 
philanthropy—about the most dangerous article to| each other within an inch of his nose,) then rushed 


go to market with in Spain it is possible to imag- 


forward, and bawled lustily for help. The French- 


ine. And sure I am that if Pedro had known what| man spurred furiously into the adjoining forest, 
a dreadful mess his turning philosopher would get| and escaped. Pedro was seized, and the alpha 
me into, to say nothing of his wife, he was far too| and the omega of it, as the chaplain of the old half- 
good a fellow to have done anything of the sort.’’| hundredth used to say, was, that he was lugged to 

** But what on earth, Captain Smith,”’ inter-| prison, tried a few hours afterwards, and condemned 
rupted Tape, ‘‘ could philosophy, Pedro's, or any|to death as a traitor, It was a wild time then: 


one’s else, have to do with you!”’ 
** You will hear, Tape: it was his libera!-mind 


most places managed their own affairs their own 
-| way, and this was Master Ramez and the alcade’s 


edness and my tender-heartedness joined together| way. Pedro was to have been strangled, gavotted 


that played the mischief with us both. An ex- 


they call it, but there was no apparatus: handy, 


cellent fellow, notwithstanding,’ continued the| and nobody that particularly liked the job ; so, as 


captain, afler a,brief pause, ‘‘ was Pedro Davila 


;| a particular heavenly grace to him, the alcalde said, 


too good for a Spaniard, much ; one could hardly | it was determined he should be shot on the third 
believe it of him. I was going to say he was| day after his arrest.’’ 


equal to an Englishman, but that perhaps would 


‘* It happened,’’ resumed the captain, after again 


be pushing it Zoo far. Many a skin of wine have| refreshing himself, ‘‘ that I was, on the very day 


we emptied together; none of the sloe stuff you 
get here, but the genuine juice of the grape itself.’ 
The captain smacked his lips at the pleasing 
reminiscence, and then, to reward them for the 
exercise, imbibed a portion of another demi-tasse, 
eraflily qualified to his taste. 

‘**At the time I speak of, it was highly danger- 
ous to harbor, succor, or conceal any Frenchman, 
woman, or child. Death, or worse punishment, 
was pretty sure to be the doom of any one offend- 
ing against that law of vengeance ; and it happened 
that one of the most ferucious of minor guerilla 
Jeaders, a relentless hunter and slayer of miserable 
fugitives, was Ramez, a native of the village or 
town near which Pedro lived. He was seldom 


after Pedro’s arrest and condemnation, returning 
from Burgos to General Picton’s head-quarters, a 
good way beyond Astorga; and being near, and 
in no very particular hurry, I turned out of my 
When I arrived at the cot- 
tage, I found things, as you may suppose, in a 
very different state from what I had been imagin- 
ing for the last hour or so. 
was hysterics; and for an omelette and salad, 
Marietta clung round my 
neck with tremendous energy—I should not have 
thought, if 1 had not experienced it, that a pretty 
woman's embrace could have been so very ut- 
pleasant—frantically beseeching me to send for the 


road to visit Pedro. 


Instead of wine, there 


shrieks and faintings. 








British army to liberate her Pedro. 
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myself from her grasp as speedily as possible, I 
hegan to cast about in my mind as to what could 
be done; but I could not at all clear up my ideas. 
Remembering that I never had been able to do so 
on a lean stomach, I suggested that we should first 
dine, and then perhaps I might hit upon something 
for poor Pedro’s benefit. Marietta agreed with 
me; and we had, considering that her husband 
and my dearest friend was to be shot the day after 
the next, a very nice comfortable dinner indeed— 
very—and some capital wine afterwards ; and then, 
gentlemen, the father of mischief, or the wine, or 
Marietta’s black eyes, I don’t know which, perhaps 
all together, induced me to make as spoony a pro- 
posal as ever fell from the lips of a green cockney.”’ 

‘* There are clever, sensible men in the city,” 
interjected Tape, as the captain paused an instant 
to supply himself with a fresh cigar. 

‘** Perhaps so, Mr. Tape, but those gentlemen 
seldom volunteer into the army, I believe. I 
knew,” said the veteran, continuing his narrative, 
“that I might as well whistle jigs to a mile- 
stone, and expect it to get up and turn partners, 
as ask the general in command of the division 
about forty miles off to rescue Pedro from the 
grasp of the Spanish authorities. The British 
generals never meddled with the administration of 
Spanish justice under any pretence whatever ; but 
I also knew that if he received a message stating 
that J was in danger, he was bound by general 
orders to afford me every assistance in his power. 
* Marietta,’ said I at last—the wine must have 
been unusually strong—‘I have hit upon it. We'll 
save Pedro yet, in spite of them all!’ The pretty 
creature jumped up, clapped her hands, and sob- 
bing, laughing, and talking, all in a breath, ex- 
claimed, ‘Dear Inglese, I knew you would!’ 
‘You, Marietta,’ said I, as soon as she was suf- 
ficiently calm to listen, ‘go to Ramez and the al- 
calde, and tell them you will deliver into their 
hands the famous Afrancesado spy, Henriquez Ba- 
jol, on condition of their releasing Pedro. If they 
consent, denounce me.’ ‘ You, Henriquez?’ said 
she, staring bewilderedly. ‘ Never you mind,’ I 
replied. ‘A note to General Picton—I’!l write it 
at once—will soon get me out of their clutches, 
whoever I am.’ I wrote the note and gave it her. 
* Now mind, Marietta,’ said I, solemnly, ‘ that Pe- 
dro sets off with this note the instant he is liberated. 
How soon can he reach the general on foot?’ ‘ By 
to-morrow night,’ she answered. ‘ Very well ; 
and now then about it at once.’ She was off in 
a twinkling, and I was at leisure to reflect on 
what I had done. ‘To tell the truth, I did not, 
after a few minutes’ quiet cogitation, feel exces- 
sively comfortable. They would be certain to be- 
lieve the story; Henriquez being, I was sure, 
known to none of them personally. I was a 
precious deal more like a Spaniard then than an 
Englishman ; and I spoke the language so well— 
not altogether grammatically, it is true, but so 
like a native of the south of Spain—that I felt 1 
should have some difficulty, should occasion require 
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it, to undeceive them. Then they had such a 
pestilent way of making not only sure but short 
work with whoever they suspected of commerce 
with the hated French, that it flashed unpleasantly 
across my mind—the general's help might per- 
chance arrive too late! However, | was in for 
it; and so, taking another glass of wine, and re- 
filling my pipe—there’s great philosophy in a 
pipe, as we all know—I awaited the result of my 
charming scheme as calmly as I could. 

**Tt was not long coming. About half an hour 
after Marietta’s departure the door was slammed 
open, and I found myself sprawling and kicking, 
or rather sprawling and trying to kick, for they 
would n’t let me, in the arms of five or six ugly 
rascals, who, showering upon me all the time the 
vilest abuse, hurried me off to prison. Into it 
they thrust me like a dog; and there, when I 
could recover breath and speech, I greeted Pedro, 
my fellow-prisoner. The alcalde and Ramez had 
only promised to release him, and, of course, when 
the object was gained, refused to abide by the bar- 
gain. If I had not been the most consummate ass 
that ever browsed or brayed, I might have guessed 
as much. Ramez had now two victims, and that 
promised a double holiday. 

** Well, gentlemen, this was, you may suppose, 
a very unpleasant situation to find myself in; but 
as, thank Heaven, 1 was never much troubled 
with nerves, I did not so much mind it after a bit. 
Marietta, I was sure, would be off to the general 
with her best speed when she saw the ugly turn 
matters were taking; so that if my captors were 
not in a very patriotic hurry indeed, there was a 
chance on the cards yet. Pedro obtained some 
cigars of the jailer, an old acquaintance of his; 
they were first-rate, and we both became gradually 
calm and composed. Ah, gentlemen, I have often 
thought that if the moral observations I addressed 
that evening to my friend Pedro, upon the duty of 
respecting national prejudices, particularly with 
regard to sheltering wounded foreigners, and the 
shocking folly of making rash engagements with 
young women, especially after dinner, had been 
taken down by a short-hand writer, they would 
have raised me to the next rank after Solomon !”’ 

**No doubt of it,” said Tape, looking nervous- 
ly at the clock; ‘* but do get on, captain; don’t 
stop, don't!”’ 

**] will not, Tape; but don’t you hurry me as 
they did. Well, the next day | was dragged be- 
fore the alealde and that rascal Ramez, where, to 
my very great and most unpleasant surprise, two 
men, guerilla soldiers, swore that they had fre- 
quently seen me in communication with the French 
outposts, and that they verily believed me to be no 
other than the infamous Henriquez. Vainly I 
protested, finding the thing was getting much 
too serious, that 1 was an English officer; my 
assertions were laughed at, and I was reconveyed 
to my dungeon, after having heard myself sen- 
tenced to be shot at the same hour which was to 
see the last of Pedro. Mr. Tape, please to touch 
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the bell. I'll take another cup; for my tongue 
always feels dry and het when I come to this part 
of the story.” 

Mr. Tape did as he was desired, quickly, and 
bade the waiter who answered the summons “‘ jump 
about."’ The anxious haberdasher had but just 
three minutes to spare. 

“That, gentlemen,” continued the captain, 
‘* was a very uncomfortable night. I was never, 
from a child, particularly fond of water-driuking ; 
but T remember crawling off the straw many times 
during the night, and almost emptying both pitchers. 
At ten o'clock we were to suffer, to be shot to 
death by half a dozen rusty muskets. It was 
dreadfully aggravating! Day dawned at last ; six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten o'clock tinkled through the 
jail; the door opened, and in stalked Ramez and 
the alealde, followed by the rusty shooting-party. 
We were politely informed that ‘ time’ was up, 
and that we must both come to the scratch at once, 
as the spectators didn't like to be kept waiting. 
They then kindly pinioned us, and away we 
marched. You never, perhaps, walked in your 
own funeral procession, Tape, did you ?”’ 

** Lord, Captain Smith, how can you ask such 
a horrid question ?”’ 

** Well, if you ever should, you ‘ll remember it, 
that’s all. Seeing King Lear is nothing to it, 
though that’s reckoning pretty deep. On we 
marched, the priests praying, the bells tolling, and 
the infernal musket-men eying us as if to make 
up their minds exactly where to have the pleasure 
of hitting us. One scoundrel, with a short, ugly 
snub of an apology of a nose, meant, I could see, 
to send his bullet through my Roman. Altogether, 
it was the most disagreeable walk I ever took in 
my life. We soon arrived at the place of sacrifice, 
and were ordered to kneel down. ‘ Pedro,’ said I, 
‘that jewel of a wife of yours has played us a 
sweet trick ; but perhaps she ‘ll arrive in time, if 
she comes at all, to return thanks for all the good 
things we are about to receive; and that’s a con- 
solation anyway.’ I then took another look in the 
direction in which the expected succor ought to 
appear, when I saw, and tried to rub my eyes with 
my elbows to make sure I saw, but could n’t, a 
horsewoman on the summit of the hill ; it was Ma- 
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rietta! 1 roared out like a raging bull, and Pedro 
gave chorus. As soon as Marietta caught sight 
of what was going on, she curbed her horse sharp- 
ly back, and beckoned with eager gestures over the 
hill. A minute afterwards the ridge was crowned 
by half a regiment of British dragoons. The in- 
stant they saw us, they gave one loud cheer, and 
came on like a whirlwind. 

***A narrow escape, Smith !’ said the command- 
ing officer. ‘ But come, mount at once. There 
is a large French force in the neighborhood, and 
the general's orders are not to halt an instant,’ | 
was delighted to hear it. The less said was, I 
felt, the soonest mended. If the general, thought 
1, were informed why he had been put to this trouble 
and risk, our meeting would scarcely be a very 
amicable one. ‘Who is this?’ said the officcr, 
pointing to Pedro, who, though he had hallooed 
lustily was by no means out of the wood. ‘ One 
of ours,’ I boldly replied. ‘ Then mount, my good 
fellow, at once,’ replied he, motioning to one of 
the led horses. Pedro understood the gesture, 
though he didn’t the language ; and giving Mari- 
etta, who had unpinioned him, one hug, was in 
the saddle in a jiffy. ‘ Out of the way,’ cried the 
commanding officer to the alcalde, who, instigated 
by Ramez, was approaching to claim Pedro at 
least as lawful prize. ‘Out of the way, fellow!’ 
and he struck him sharply with the flat of his 
sword. The frightened functionary tumbled out 
of our path; the bugle sounded, and we were off, 
safe, sound, and merry.” 

** Bravo !—Hurra !—Hurra !”’ resounded in ir- 
regular chorus through the room. Tape was off 
like a shot; the unfortunate man was full seven 
minutes behind his time. 

**Gentlemen,”’ said Captain Smith, after the 
applause had subsided, ‘‘do not, if you please, 
forget the moral of my story. Everything, the 
chaplain used to say, has a useful moral—even 
short rations—though I never could agree with 
him to that extent. The moral of this adventure 
I take to be this—Never, under any circumstances, 
assume to be what you are not ; for if shot or hanged 
in a wrong character, you will never be able to amend 
the ‘ errors of description.’ ”’ 





From the Times, March 17. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


We advert with reluctance to a subject which 
threatens not only to add a serious cause of dis- 
sension to the numerous controversies and disputes 
now afflicting and distracting Europe, but which 
has already oceasioned some coolness between the 
British government and that cabinet of the north 
with which it is at this time our special interest to 
maintain amicable relations. But the manifest 
alarm of the Turkish government, and its active 
preparations for defence—the attitude of the British 
ambassador at Constantinople—the language attri- 
buted to the last communications of the British 





cabinet—and, above all, the tone assumed by the 


Emperor of Russia himself, are facts calculated to 
give far more importance to the present state of the 
eastern question than has of late been attached to 
it. It must be acknowledged that at no period since 
the revolution of February, has the aspect of Eu- 
rope been less pacific. In Italy, the outbreak of 
hostilities is daily expected ; in Denmark, the ar- 
mistice expires next week, with no immediate 
indication that the preliminaries of peace will be 
signed within that period ; at Frankfort, the scheme 
of a German empire. has been revived by Welker, 
in the form most hostile to Austria; in Hungary, 
the war is carried on with doubtful success, and 
not without the assistance of a dangerous and cost- 
ly ally ; at Gaeta, conferences are about to open 
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between the Catholic powers, with a view to the 
restoration of the pope by force of arms. All 
Europe is filled with wars and rumors of wars, 
save that, by a marvellous exception, which still 
gives us hopes of peace, the French nation have 
learned by their recent misfortunes the necessity 
of adhering to that pacific and conservative policy 
which the government of Louis Napoleon practises 
in concert with this country. We had hoped, and 
we have net yet ceased to hope, that the Emperor 
of Russia, clearly discerning the causes of the 
manifold disorders of these times, would steadily 
reserve the influence of his government and the 
resources of his empire to uphold and assist, by 
Jawful means, the restoration of those principles 
of authority and right which have been so openly 
violated, and that, without betraying any arbitrary 
intention of interfering in the internal affairs of 
other countries, he would hold himself in readiness 
to combine with other stable governments, wher- 
ever justice and the peace of Europe required such 
protection. That temperate and dignified policy 
which the Russian cabinet has hitherto pursued, 
would naturally insure to it a fair and useful influ- 
ence in the affairs of the Baltic, in the alliances 
of Germany, and even, less directly, in the arrange- 
ments of Southern Europe ; but such a policy is 
wholly at variance with the prosecution of selfish 
and ambitious schemes in the East. If we are to 
hold that the Emperor of Russia is capable of 
taking advantage of the present distracted state of 
Europe to turn his own arms against the Ottoman 
empire, he has a direct interest in aggravating the 
confusion which has paralyzed the world. He 
must be perfectly aware that democratic govern- 
ments, just emerging from a revolution, or still 
struggling with social anarchy, are wholly unable 
to oppose any serious resjstance to the military 
execution of projects, which at any other period 
would have called forth the opposition of every 
statesman and every army in Europe. But he 
must also be aware that such an undertaking 
would estrange his government from every cabinet 
which is interested in the maintenance of peace 
and the restoration of order. He would himself 
become the accomplice of the revolution, as com- 
pletely as Alexander became at Tilsit the accom- 
plice of Napoleon in his worst projects. The con- 
duct of the Russian court in these circumstances 
will determine whether it is governed by principles 
or by ambition—by a firm adherence to the cause 
of authority, or an unscrupulous pursuit of tra- 
ditional conquest. 

Subsequently to the disturbances which occurred 
last summer in the Moldo-Wallachian provinces, 
and to the occupation of those provinces by the 
Russian and Turkish troops, the Russian embassy 
at Constantinople was instructed to urge the Porte 
to accede to a modification.of the existing regu- 
Jations for the nomination of the Hospodars of those 
principalities. By the treaty of Ackermann, con- 
cluded in 1826, it was stipulated that the Hospo- 
dars should be nominated for seven years, and 
might be deposed by the suzerain or the protect- 
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ing powers; by the treaty of Adrianople, signed 
three years later, it was agreed that they should 
be appointed for life. The Russians required, 
for reasons of their own, that the sultan should 
consent to revert to the former conditions of the 
treaty of Ackermann. We shall not attempt to 
examine the precise merits of such a question; 
but certain it is that this demand was vigorously 
resisted by Sir Stratford Canning, and was, there- 
upon, rejected by the Porte. The Turkish minis- 
ters were probably well aware of the danger of 
this species of opposition to the cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh, for they instantly proceeded to arm 
the whole frontier of the empire, looking at the 
same time to England and to France to support 
them in the course which they had been induced to 
adopt. The Emperor of Russia, on the other 
hand, has signified his extreme displeasure and 
irritation at the measures taken by Turkey and 
her other allies to oppose his views on Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and has intimated, in indirect 
language, that the next time he makes a campaign 
across the Balkan, it will not terminate at Adri- 
anople. 

Although we do not entertain a very lofty opinion 
of the military resources of Turkey, it would be 
an error to estimate them no higher than they 
were during the campaigns of 1828 and 1829. At 
that period the fleet of the sultan hdd just been 
destroyed at Navarino, and Admiral Greigh was 
complete master of the Black Sea. The reforms 
of the Turkish army were in their infancy, and 
Egypt contributed little to the defence of the em- 
pire. At the present time the Turkish arsenals 
will send out forty ships, of which eight or ten 
are three-deckers; the army now in preparation 
amounts to 300,000 men, of which about half are 
irregulars, who are already on their way from the 
Asiatic Pashalica to Constantinople; the revenue 
of the Ottoman empire has prodigiously increased 
since the abolition of monopolies in 1828; and 
there is every reason to believe that Abbas Pacha, 
now hereditary ruler of Egypt, who has just re- 
ceived his investiture at Constantinople, would 
place the whole naval and military force of that 
dependency at the disposal of the Porte, his suze- 
rain. Such a force, animated by religious fanati- 
cism in the defence of the cities and provinces 
which they have occupied for four hundred years, 
is not to be despised, even by the greatest military 
power of Europe; and we still infer that the 
Emperor Nicholas will not push this contest to 
extremities. 

The real advantage of the Russian party, at this 
moment, lies in the division of the European pow- 
ers, and especially in the want of confidence be- 
tween the two most pacific of them—Austria and 
Great Britain. Were the ancient bonds of union 
between the courts of St. James and Vienna in 
full force, and still more, if the government of the 
French Republic were induced to codperate with 
Austria as well as with ourselves in the formidable 
questions which are agitating the South of Europe, 
the progress of Russian absolutism on the Danube, 
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and the permanent triumph of anarchy in Italy, 
would be alike impossible. We have no doubt 
that the language of Sir Stratford Canning has 
been that of a statesman manfully resolved to de- 
fend the traditional policy of his country, to sup- 
port the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire, and to avert an aggression which must be 
fatal to the general peace. But it is of extreme 
importance that not a word should have been said 
at Pera with more energy than will be shown in 
Downing street, and if Russia construes the prep- 
aration of Turkey into a pretext of war, it must 
not be forgotten what responsibility rests with 
powers who have countenanced those preparations. 
For ourselves, we should deeply regret the occur- 
rence at this crisis in the affairs of Europe of an 
event calculated to disturb the harmony of our re- 
lations with the head of the Russian Empire, and 
to add so large an element of discord to the chances 
of war. Such an event would be disgraceful, and 
in the end calamitous, to Russia herself; but it 
would be still more fatal to the restoration of order 
on the continent of Europe, and possibly to peace 
throughout the world. 





ON FRANCE, 


[The subjoined communication discloses no new 
facts; but it derives weicht from the excellent 
information and cool judgment of the writer, who 
moves in a circle of political society that com- 
mands the best view of France and her affairs ; 
and it is useful as confirming conclusions which 
we had already formed. ]—Specta/or. 


Paris, 18th March, 1849. 

Sir—As I have lately acquired considerable in- 
sight into the political feeling which has pervaded 
the French people during the last twelvemonth, I 
think it may be a welcome addition to your stock 
of information if I communicate the impressions I 
have received. You may rely upon it that the 
sources whence I derive them are undoubtedly 
genuine; and that my belief in their accuracy is 
sustained by a sedate comparison of various state- 
ments, coinciding in their main facts as well as in 
their leading conclusions. 

The most distinct of these is, that the republic, 
as such, was desired by no class of Frenchmen. 
Nothing is more worthy of observation than this 
fact. Nobody wanted a republic; yet here it is, 
“airly on its legs, and even promising to walk toler- 
ably straight on them. Who then forced a republic 
upon this great nation? JT will tell you. A handful 
of resolute individuals, deeply penetrated with the 
conviction that all kings are perfidious and mis- 
chievous, and prompted by a sincere desire to frame 
a government upon thoroughly democratic princi- 
ples; seconded by the all-powerful will of an excit- 
ed populace. The monarchy was annulled and the 
republic was decreed ; and once decreed, it became 
unsafe to unsettle a framework which held out a 
hope of getting back to a state of subordination to 
authority. Moreover, the probable rivalry between 
three families for the supreme headship, in the event 
of a new dynasty being founded, (I mean the Bour- 
bon, Orleans, and Bonaparte candidates,) offered 
serious objections to a resumption of monarchical 
government. Hence, the republic, once proclaimed 





accepted by some foreign powers, and rejected by 
none of its neighbors, became inevitable ; and the 
provincial towns, as well as the peasant cultivators, 
— to have made up their minds to this new 
order of things, simply because it would be danger- 
ous to reopen the question in presence of a formi- 
dable multitude, bent upon indefinite abolition of the 
existing institutions, But since a republic must be 
swallowed, it still was open to the French people to 
choose between a sound and an unsound form of 
one; in mher words, between the Lamartine sec- 
tion and the Ledru-Rollin section. And had the 
former found himself in a condition to repudiate the 
alliance with the latter at the period when the As- 
sembly prepared to constitute the executive gov- 
ernment, early in May, 1848, I see no reason to 
doubt that Lamartine would have continued to enjoy 
unbounded oy merge and would have been at this 
moment president of the republic. Whether or not 
he acted wisely in avoiding the trial of strength be- 
tween his party and that of the violent democratic 
clique, at that moment, is more than I dare pretend 
to decide. Many influential persons besought him 
to make it; alleging that the battle must be fought 
sooner or later, and that he would never be better 
armed than then. He thought his resources inade- 
quate to the struggle; and though, in subsequent 
conflicts, large bodies of armed men from the coun- 
try flocked up to Paris to aid the cause of order and 
authority, it is far from certain that Lamartine ought 
to have reckoned upon provincial assistance, at that 
time. Be this as it may, the effect of his contin- 
uing to work on with the violent section of his col- 
leagues was, to change the confidence of the nation 
into distrust. Lamartine fell at once from his lofty 
eminence toa state of comparative neglect and con- 
tempt. And here it must be said in passing, that 
this change, so far from reflecting discredit on the 
French people, in reality, attested their discern- 
ment ad thale fixed preference for “la République 
honnéte” over ‘‘la République sociale.” It was 
no idle caprice, it was a dread of the reckless char- 
acter of the ** Montagne,”’ which alienated their 
confidence from Lamartine. 

Next came the canvass for the presidency ; and 
the ‘** épicier’’ naturally looked for some other man 
in antithesis with Ledru-Rollin. The man pre- 
sented himself in the person of Louis Napoleon. 
In the absence of more commanding claims to pop- 
ular favor, his name, afd connection with one 
whose memory still remained associated with na- 
tional glory, operated powerfully in the provinces. 
General Cavaignac, deservedly esteemed though he 
was for his personal qualities, had the double mis- 
fortune to be considered too closely allied with the 
extreme republicans, and to have been compelled to 
impose a small additional tax. The vehement sup- 
port he received from some newspapers of that 
color, and, possibly, even the favorable wishes ex- 
pressed by the English, tended to confirm the preju- 
dice industriously propagated by his adversaries, 
which no efforts of his partizans could dissipate. 
The choice of Louis Napoleon, then, may be said to 
have indicated before all things a disposition to re- 
pudiate extreme democracy, by naming somebody 
who should curb and disparage the violent dema- 
gogues of the provisional government. 

Once installed, the country has, in the main, 
taken a steady course. The citizens have cheer- 
fully ‘turned out’’ in all cases where the repres- 
sion of vicious demonstrations was needed ; and, as 
far as a stranger’ecan discern, there seems to be a 
reasonable prospect of France recovering gradually 
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from her state of disorder, under the present gov- | scure originals of history addresses the assembled 
ernment. It has rarely happened that a cabinet | representatives of many classes, many races, many 
has possessed such claims to respect and confidence, | interests, and many traditions. He can seldom 


on the score of personal character, as the one now -s 
in office; into which, indeed, the element of the | °°? pe an explicit reference to the greatest calam- 
ities and difficulties that a nation can suffer in 


** respectable”’ enters largely ; and an unusual har- |' age ; ‘ 
mony subsists among them, forming a lively contrast itself or by its international relations. Perhaps 
with the acrimonious disputes of their precursors. | we are menaced by the ambition of a neighbor, or 
As to talent, the leading member is unquestionably | entangled in the quarrels of allies ; perhaps the 
M. Léon Faucher, Minister of the Interior, whose | soi] of these isles or a branch of employment is 
indefatigable energy, severe discipline in his de-| tag crowded ; perhaps effete institutions are to be 
partment, and ability in the tribune, render him the renovated in the face of inveterate prejudice ; per- 


very keystone of the arch. Poor Odillon Barrot : . 
brings little to the common stock except his private | haps the knotted web of medieval law is to be un- 
virtues, which lend a certain weight to what he Tavelled; at one time pauperism cankers the soul 


says; but he has a limited range of knowledge, and | of self-enslaved myriads, at another time famine 
is only set going on rare occasions, where his pecu- | decimates a neglected and helpless race ; factions 
liar style of oratory 1s found useful. ’ . , | lacerate and debt burdens the land. In the midst 
The president is said to behave with discretion in | oF festering sores ever ready to open, and sur- 
the council, and to conceive with tolerable fidelity PA Ss «2 ig. OSE» aga 
the true sphere of his functions. I do not believe | T°UPSI"E PY CoP pees ene Se ees 
that he cherishes the idea of becoming emperor. | Ye#t utters a few sentences, the chief merit of 
He knows that there would be ‘“ three Richards in | Which is that they put a fair face on the sufferings 
the field,’’ if the question arose who should be em- | of the nation and the short comings of the legisla- 
peror ; whilst as president he may fairly count upon | ture. Across the Atlantic we see everything 
a long spell of power. J went to his grand ball on | changed. There a youthful empire, with a rapid- 
Wednesday last, at the Elysée Bourbon. It was |1y increasing population and a whole world before 
an interesting spectacle. The salons were incon-|.- . : : 
“ it, is bounding on to new regions and new shores. 


veniently crowded and hot, but the scene was sf . a4 r 
brilliant, and highly suggestive. Louis Napoleon Political ambition, mercantile rivalry, the jealousy 


moved about the rooms, speaking to his guests oc- of classes and of creeds, are subdued before the 
casionally, and a circle was opened for him wherever | ardor of a race of which wealth in every form is 
he approached ; but the ladies did not rise from |the prize. The chosen leader of the people ad- 
their seats, (as they ought to have done,) unless dresses a great company of adventurers, started 


when addressed by the president. He has a certain | afresh on such an enterprise as the world never 


uiet, sedate bearing, which produces the effect of | ; , . 

heslty and [ am told he is by no means wanting | yet saw. His topics are duty and hope. His 
in that cppreciation of ‘* le convenable”’ which is so tone, and the very rhythm of his sentences, remind 
desirable to a man in his position. us of the deliverer leading his armies into a long- 

The present assembly is striving to prolong its | promised land.— Times. 

existence by debating futile propositions, and by | 

every small device within its power. The electoral} Gernerat Taytor has begun his presidency of 
law, however, is at length completed, and their the United States, with an inaugural address 
days, accordingly, are numbered. People say that which is received as marking a hopeful change in 


the next assembly (which will consist of much . “We ; 
fewer members) will be far less democratic than | the character of the administration. The address 


the actual one. A conservative tendency, in fact, is briefer than the pedantic essays of his immediate 
appears to have gained ground ; resulting in great | predecessors, and more general in its terms. But 
measure from the sense of insecurity consequent on | if a responsible ruler is bound to particularize, the 
the recent disorders. Still, the fact that only one | excess to which late presidents have gone in elab- 
egislative chamber is to exist, that the suffrage is | orate minuteness, coupled with the nature of their 


to be universal, and that every elector is eligible to |  aninistration, has shown that a subservient first 
sit in the assembly, renders the basis of the consti- : : 
. magistrate is not always a good or creditable ruler 


tution so palpably democratic that little fear need : ' 
arise of France becoming anything else than demo- | even for a republic. General Taylor writes with 
cratic in the general complexion of her government. | the simplicity and heartiness of a man who trusts 
to his good fame, to his own honest purpose, and 
the candid interpretation of his hearers; his man- 

Tue inaugural message of President Taylor | ner indicates at once independence and consider- 
will not fail to excite a certain sort of admiration. | ateness, discretion and a generous warmth. You 
If it does not appeal to the warmest sympathies of | feel that you are reading the words of one who is 
an Englishman, if it does not possess that semi-|more of a man than the self-seeking popularity 
tragic interest with which regal Europe listens to | mongers who have occupied his post. But states- 
the few and solemn declarations of her princes, it} manship cannot get rid of a personal character ; 
is for reasons some of which are immensely in fa-| and, after all, largeness of head and heart are 
vor of the American republic. In these elder| better gages of good conduct in public men than 
countries the heir of a throne founded in the ob-| specific pledges.—Spectator. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as Rily to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, aad other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the ee Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Brilannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, = Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
Ronen 8 ene process of c , to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. i 
Geographical Discoveries, the 


of Colonization, 


(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 


and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affuirs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap lisweture it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 


will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 
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has ap to me to be the most useful. 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


WasninoTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in herr and in this country, this 
It contains indeed the exposition only of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension 


current literature of the 
includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


